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“AMERICA SPEAKING . . . a collection of 
vibrant national literature . . . expresses 
: the American tradition, thought, and as- 


piration in such a heart-gripping way as to 
4 - give the student new pride in past perform- : 


ances, new loyalty to present ideals, and Arica Speaking 
new hope for the future.”—PuHILuip B. 


. . . By Perschbacher and Wilde 
Hitt, Head of English Dept., Senior High $140 


School, Uniontown, Penn. 


FORWARD! . . . a reading book designed 
) to meet the needs of young teen-agers 
whose reading interests are closely related 
to living in today’s fast-moving world. Es- 


pecially useful in meeting the needs of 


t 


those youngsters who do not get enough 
n By Pooley and Walcott 
out of the classics. 704 pp. $1.80 


HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER ... 
How to Read a 

‘a book that is needed in every high school. . 

| For our enlightenment, for the defense and 
advancement of democracy, and to help us 
win the war and the peace, this new guide 


and school text is indispensable for the con- 


sumer education of our news-reading 130 


| ROBERT 
) _— of Stanford By Edgar Dale 


University. 192 pp. $1.48 
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Addams, the Wright brothers, etc. It emphasizes those ideals and traditions 
which have made America strong and for which we are now fighting. 303 
pages. Illustrated. $1.12 
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ERE is a happy choice of twenty notable mystery and detective stories, 

all of which are within the reading ability of junior-high-school pupils. 

The stories vary between the highly humorous and the deeply serious, ex- 
cluding the overgruesome. 364 pages. $1.12 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
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ITERATURE: 


A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES 


Edited by E. A. CROSS 
Assisted by a Group of Co-Compilers 


, Publication of these books marks an event of high significance in the field 
of the study of literature for young people. They set new standards, from 
the quality and variety of their literary content, to the unusual beauty and 
efficiency of their design. 


Here, the young reader will find: 


@ © Standard favorites and the best from contemporary literature, much 
? of it never before available for school use. 


@ @ Unusual study helps and introductory notes. 


@ e A wealth of full-page illustrations especially drawn for this series by 
the famous artists, MAUD AND MISKA PETERSHAM. 


@ @ Type page of perfect legibility and great beauty; large type and wide 
margins. 


@ @ Wide chronological range of authorship. 


BOOK $1.88 
BOOK II 1.88 
BOOK 1.96 
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THEY TELL THEIR 
STORY... 


23 Episodes in the Global War 


EDITED BY 
RUTH M. STAUFFER anp WILLIAM H. CUNNINGHAM 


‘‘Ammunition—that is what this book is designed 
to furnish. Ammunition for the spirit of American 
boys and girls still in school. Ammunition in the 
form of true stories which illustrate dramatically and 
inspiringly the courage, the patriotism, and the 
dauntless resolution of the men and women who are 
fighting this global war for the survival of a free 
world. However much we may loathe war as an 
institution, we cannot blink the fact that we are 
at war—a war not of our making, and a war that 
must be won by us if we are to survive as free and 
civilized human beings. So it behooves us to infuse 
into our pupils today the spirit of King Henry the 
Fifth’s glorious speech to his soldiers at Harfleur.”’ 
From the Preface. 


The authors of the 23 episodes include Winston Churchill, A. J. Lieb- 
ling, Robert Carse, Wendell Willkie, Cecil Brown, Stanley Johnston, 
Private Marion Hargrove, Don Eddy, John Steinbeck, and Raymond 
Rubicam. 


This is a book to substitute for one of the traditional collections of 
stories or essays for a month or six weeks of class reading and dis- 
cussion. 


Published this Month ! 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp COMPANY . New York - Chicago 
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POETRY BETWE 


SELDEN R 


The era in English poetry between 
wars begins now to move into perspec- 
tive—begins because it will be a long 
time yet before the relative merits of 
poets writing in those uneasy twenty 
years can be accurately estimated. How- 
ever, we have come a long way from the 
period in the 1920’s when technical ex- 
perimentation and an eclectic, critical, 
self-analytical attitude on the part of the 
rising poets fed new and exciting forms 
into English verse but dried up, to a cer- 
tain degree, the springs of power; a long 
way from the period in the thirties when 
what Yeats called “the garrets and the 
cellars” drowned out almost everything 
with the cry that poetry should serve 
the cause of revolution in the same sense 
as a picket line or a manifesto. What re- 
mains, after all the platforms and jockey- 
ings and critical estimates, ranging from 
the urbane to the vituperative, is the 
verse, the art—a continuance and exten- 
sion of the English tradition. 

Four poets, I think, dominate the era, 
either by the pre-eminence of their verse 
or by the influence they have had on 
other poets—W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, and W. H. Auden. This 


* Poet, editor of A New Anthology of Modern 
Poetry, and, until his induction into the Army, 
one of the editors of the magazine Common Sense. 
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EN THE WARS 


ODMAN" 


may be clarified by using them as focal 
points, so to speak, for the rest. 


I 


After the close of the last war poetry 
entered a period which has been various- 
ly characterized as one of sterility, fu- 
tility, and despair. It was a time of the 
breakup of forms— 


Things fall apart, the center cannot hold; 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world... . . 


But it was also a time of innovation, 
and how valuable this was we can now 
see. Out of the disillusionment and the 
doubting, the analytical mind turned on 
every established fact and tradition; out 
of the poems patched together with tag 
ends of the Elizabethans, Latin, French, 
Sanskrit, Greek, Dante, or Villon or Pro- 
pertius or Li Po, came a kind of revolu- 
tion in writing which brought back to 
verse a clarity and discipline which had 
long been lacking. 

One of Joyce’s characters says that the 
philosophy of the Elizabethans was 
summed up in the lines: 


Duncan is in his grave. 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


But the poets of the twenties could not 
rest even here, nor in that rather roman- 
tic pessimism of night and the machine 
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which characterized many of the Vic- 
torians. If the problem of their relation 
to their world was a problem which beset 
poets of all times, still their world had 
reached an unprecedented complexity 
and specialization of knowledge without 
synthesis or unifying principle. Their 
work was a reflection of this, just as 
much of the best work done by the 
younger poets in the thirties was to have 
power by its revolutionary fervor, the 
passionate conviction generated by a 
naive faith in economic determinism. 

And just as what is valuable now in 
the work of the Leftist poets of the thir- 
ties is not how well they preached or 
failed to preach their doctrine but how 
well they expressed the eternal human 
constants of indignation or pity or out- 
rage or rebellion, so it does not matter 
that the poets of the twenties failed to 
find an answer or denied the existence of 
an answer, that their mood is the mood 
of Eliot’s The Wasteland and The Hollow 
Men or Pound’s Hugh Selwyn Mauberly. 
Their work is not the dead end it was so 
loudly proclaimed to be by those who 
would not or could not see the change in 
direction; it was part of a continuity we 
can now recognize, and, technically at 
least, it marked a turning-point. 

There were poets who had been writ- 
ing in the period before the last war who 
recognized this and availed themselves of 
it, and there were others on whom it had 
little effect. It came too late to influence 
Thomas Hardy, nor can one trace its in- 
fluence directly in such poets as A. E. 
Housman or Robinson Jeffers or Carl 
Sandburg or Robert Frost. But this is 
dangerous ground; no poet who is vital 
and creative and a part of his time can fail 
to be affected, at however far a remove, 
by a new development in his art. The 
progressive deterioration of the work of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay from its early 


excellence could not, for example, have 
culminated in the mawkish absurdity of 
Lidice if she had gone properly to school 
of Eliot and Pound. 

Much, obviously, of Eliot’s work and 
Pound’s and the verse written directly 
under their influence, difficult and ob- 
scure, will have only an antiquarian in- 
terest for its technical experiments. Anal- 
ogies have been made to the work of 
the schools which preceded Dante— 
schools which the poets of the twenties 
studied quite as diligently as they studied 
Laforgue, Rimbaud, and the other 
French Symbolists. 

Eliot and Pound, steeped in these two 
schools, sought to bring back to English 
verse the precision and exactitude of the 
best prose. They tried to employ always 
a specific, particular image or word for a 
vague or general one. Pound had pub- 
lished fairly extensively both before and 
during the last war, and Eliot’s Prufrock 
was published in 1917. But it was not 
until after the appearance of The Waste- 
land in 1922 that the influence became 
dominant. Nor was this influence due to 
the verse alone. Both Eliot and Pound 
made considerable excursions into criti- 
cism, and here Eliot had a particularly 
far-reaching effect. In one of his essays, 
for example, he delivered the famous dic- 
tum that it is better to try to write like 
Dante than like Shakespeare, for if you 
imitate Dante’s verse and fail, you will 
only succeed in becoming pedestrian, 
whereas if you try to imitate Shake- 
speare, you will become absurd. 

Here, for all the avenues he and Pound 
opened up to other poets, was a negative 
by-product of that influence: the fear of 
becoming absurd. If it sharpened the 
critical faculty to good uses, it fell over 
into a kind of absurdity itself. Poets pol- 
ished and repolished their lines so that 
not a one might disgrace them and 
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propped them up with quotations or 
echoes of quotations from the unmis- 
takably great. It was hotly debated 
whether certain poets were critics first 
and poets second or vice versa. For, if 
the use of quotation is perfectly legiti- 
mate, either in the association-of-ideas 
technique or as a kind of quintessential 
statement or as a rolling, nostalgic echo 
of the past, when carried to extremes it 
becomes merely the activity of the eclec- 
tic critic or professor piecing together 
odds and ends from the accumulation of 
the past. 

With it went a kind of cult of non- 
productivity. Obviously, poets could not 
endlessly polish and repolish and achieve 
a high output. But the reason went deep- 
er than this: it was part of that attitude 
of negativism and despair which vitiates 
creative energy. It was also partly due 
to a striving for classic elegance and wit. 
Pound wrote: 


His true Penelope was Flaubert, 
He fished by obstinate isles; 
Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather than the mottoes on sundials. 


At its best this technique could 
achieve such epigrammatic excellencies 
as appear through much of Pound’s early 
work. But all of Eliot’s poetry until the 
period of the thirties could be put to- 
gether in one fairly thin volume; and this 
in itself had a seductive and detrimental 
effect on the literary trend which fol- 
lowed him. Further, though the charge 
of obscurity is generally brought against 
modern verse by people too lazy to cope 
with it, disgust at the world of the twen- 
ties and its prevailing standards sanc- 
tioned an obscurity which at times seems 
deliberate and evasive. 

Perhaps all this was an illusion from 
which men suffered; certainly it was a 
phase, for most of the good poets of the 


time, including Eliot himself, have 
emerged from it. Paradoxically, it pro- 
duced an abundance of valuable experi- 
mentation. Conrad Aiken, dominated by 
a sense of disintegration, exploring the 
dark worlds of the mind, produced sever- 
al fine lyrics and in certain of the Preludes 
blank verse of a high order. Archibald 
MacLeish, in his “Einstein,” a magnifi- 
cent tour de force, made a parallel ex- 
ploration of the world dominated by 
astrophysics. Of his two long poems, The 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish was a subjective 
examination in the Eliot tradition, but 
Conquistador, which owed a great deal 
to the Anabase of St. J. Perse and to 
Pound’s Cantos, brought new sweep and 
vigor without loss of discipline to narra- 
tive verse. John Crowe Ransom, also 
influenced by Eliot and Pound, sought 
for a classic elegance and wit and in his 
best poems achieved them with his own 
inflection. Much of his work, however, 
was thinned and weakened by what 
seems an overexercise of the critical and 
analytical faculties, the faults and fears, 
of that school. To an even greater extent yy 


Allen Tate suffered from this; for all the a 
excellencies of image and technique in 4 
many of his poems, the majority of them q : 


have a kind of polished density, often 
almost inert. 

E. E. Cummings, pioneering his own PB 
experimentation, could not be accused zs 
of excessive prudence. He not infre- a 
quently achieved that element of excite- 
ment and surprise which is an integral 
quality of the great lyrical poets, but his 
typographical oddities often have a de- 
cidedly negative effect, placing the em- 
phasis not on the ear, where it should be 
in reading verse, but upon the eye and = 
the printed page. Marianne Moore’s de- -s 
scriptive poetry is marked by an equally . 
uncompromising originality and wit; 
but, again, many of her technical innova- 
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tions seem fruitless for other poets, and 
even her use of rhyme, the displacement 
of emphasis, often gives the effect of 
jerkiness or of images weaving in half- 
sleep. Wallace Stevens, who also worked 
entirely in the shadowy medium of things 
implied but never stated, increasingly 
sacrificed the exotic subject matter he 
once relied on for thin philosophical ab- 
stractions. But Jeremy Ingalls, one of 
the most talented lyrical voices of the 
early forties, is beginning to show how 
the “‘metaphysical” tradition may be re- 
infused with life by tying it again to 
popular and universal issues. 


II 


The dominant literary figures of the 
twenties were Yeats, Eliot, and Joyce. It 
was not by accident that they stemmed 
from the Symbolist movement. But 
there was a contrary tradition which 
more or less followed Whitman and 
which began before the last war to cele- 
brate the American scene. This tradition 
has a continuity of its own running 
through to the present. Its leaders are 
Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg, and it 
has produced a large body of fine work. 
In the thirties its influence began to be 
marked again when younger poets, using 
the techniques they had learned from the 
Symbolists and from Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, broke through the cult of non- 
productivity, footnotes, and endless criti- 
cal examination to write an occasional 
ragged line for the sake of force and pow- 
er. This change, of course, was not due 
entirely to Frost and Sandburg, as we 
shall see when we come to the period 
whose focal point is W. H. Auden, but it 
was greatly influenced by their orienta- 
tion and their subject matter. 

Already in the twenties a kind of split 
between those influenced by the two tra- 
ditions had begun. Stephen Vincent Be- 


nét’s John Brown’s Body, rich in folklore 
and full of sprawling vitality but stylisti- 
cally thin, was a landmark in the tradi- 
tional Whitmanesque camp. Horace 
Gregory, on the other hand, was a con- 
sistent experimenter, and his exploration 
of the idioms of the machine and the 
conflict of social forces in our time was 
to have a definite effect on the younger 
poets of the thirties. Gregory, however, 
at least through much of this period, 
suffered from the same division that 
marked the work of a more spectacular 
and ambitious poet, Hart Crane. In 
Crane’s The Bridge there are passages of 
great scope and beauty, but there are 
also passages that seem merely reaching 
and obscure, as if written in a fume. The 
narration is badly integrated; the con- 
flict between the lyrical (which came 
naturally to Crane) and the cosmic ob- 
jectivity he attempted buckles the form, 
so that it reflects neither the profound 
constants of the individual nor that 
“Myth of America’”’ which he endeavored 
to express. 

In the re-discovery of the Metaphysi- 
cals, especially Donne, another profound 
influence on the verse of the era must be 
noted. It rescued several major poets of 
the language from comparative oblivion; 
it broke the dominance of Milton; it pro- 
vided a school where poets still in their 
creative vigor, freed from the academi- 
cians and the overpowering, fixed figure 
of Shakespeare, could study the flexible 
mastery of blank verse. This, of course, 
affected not only the period of which 
Eliot is the focal point but the thirties. 


Ill 


In the early thirties there appeared a 
small anthology of recent English verse 
called New Signatures, edited by Michael 
Roberts. None of the poets in it was 
known outside of a very small circle, and 
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among them were two named W. H. Au- 
den and Stephen Spender. Up until this 
time the language, as Pound had said, 
had been almost entirely in the keeping 
of the Irish and the Americans. Roberts’ 
anthology heralded a development whose 
importance became unmistakable when, 
in 1934, both Spender and Auden pub- 
lished books of verse. Spender was the 
first to be generally recognized. More im- 
mediately moving and lyrical than Au- 
den, he combined a grave dignity with 
intensity : 
I think continually of those who were truly 
great, 
Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s 
history 
Through corridors of light where the hours are 


This, undeniably, was a new voice, and 
the poem was at once hailed as one of the 
great lyrics of the time. But Auden was 
more incisive and more provocative, 
capable of greater technical improvisa- 
tion; his satirical gift was already well de- 
veloped, and in his lines could be felt a 
packed, uprushing energy that was no 
less original for what it owed to the folk 
ballads and the “sprung rhythm” of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. While Spender 
had energy with compassion, outraged 
rebellion against social injustice, and 
deep sympathy, Auden moved with in- 
dignation and urgency, a sense of crisis 
and a crash to come: 


The falling leaves know it, the children, 

At play on the fuming alkali-tip 

Or by the flooded football ground, know it— 
This is the dragon’s day, the devourer’s. ... . 


The turn that was marked here was a 
generation of poets with a new vitality 
who had learned their lessons of Eliot 
and Pound and Hopkins and the Eliza- 
bethans and John Donne. But there was 
another influence at work—that of Wil- 


fred Owen. Owen, as the outstanding 
war poet of 1914-18, does not belong in 
a consideration of this era, but his no- 
bility and indignation as well as his 
startling use of assonance had a pro- 
found effect on the poets of the thirties. 
Where the period of The Wasteland saw a 
world that sickened and died in futilities 
without any answer certain or even prob- 
able, the thirties were filled with an 
apocalpytic sense. Indignation at the 
state of the times and pity for the conse- 
quences in human suffering of economic 
folly and injustice replaced disgust and 
despair, and since the condition of the 
world was considered to be discoverable 
in economic determinism, the cure was 
believed to lie there also. The coming col- 
lapse so variously foreseen and predicted 
was generally anticipated with hope. Out 
of it would come the new order. ‘‘Poets,”’ 
said Shelley, “are the trumpets which 
sing to battle.” And this most of the 
young poets of the thirties took them- 
selves literally to be, whether the battle 
was to be fought in the classrooms of the 
nation, in the legislative assemblies, or 
in the romantic barricades in the streets. 
And in this, in the vigorous protest and 
expectation which fertilized their poetic 
gifts, lies the source of much of the good 
poetry written in the thirties—poetry 
which remains valid and valuable today 
even when it can be seen that the prob- 
lems of human fate posed by the Sym- 
bolists are not to be settled merely by 
the dogmas of Marx. 

In America, Archibald MacLeish, 
turning with the change, first achieved 
his own particular idiom in the satirical 
Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City. Mu- 
riel Rukeyser celebrated the revolution 
of the Left in verses whose best ex- 
amples have a straightforward percep- 
tion and passionate invocation only 
slightly marred by the oversimplicity of 
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the doctrine which she preached. James 
Agee, whose Permit Me Voyage appeared 
in the same year as the books of Spender 
and Auden, achieved both beauty and 
indignation, a fine interweaving of sound 
and image, and an angle-perspective of 
the American scene particularly his own 
without riding any popular revolutionary 
bandwagon. Kenneth Fearing, though 
starting as an orthodox Marxist, de- 
veloped a style which does not seem dis- 
tinctly derivative of anyone; occasionally 
it leaps, with its metropolitan images 
and themes, to a cold brilliancy of satiric 
wit. 

The older poets, from whom all these 
had learned so much, continued to pro- 
duce poetry which was in no way inferior 
to their previous work and in some cases 
superior. If Pound disappeared into the 
thicket of the Cantos and finally into the 
cultural desert of fascism, Eliot, under 
the form of his Anglo-Catholicism, 
turned to a preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of evil and to an affirmation of faith 
which is a long distance from The Waste- 
land. This change, first plainly manifest 
in Ash Wednesday, proceeds through the 
more or less apprentice play, The Rock, 
to the magnificent Murder in the Cathe- 
dral. It continues today in the series of 
poems beginning with Burnt Norton, 
which belongs to the period between 
wars: 

We move above the moving tree 

In light upon the figured leaf 

And hear upon the sodden floor 
Below, the boarhound and the boar 


Pursue their pattern as before 
But reconciled among the stars. 


Yeats maintained his position as the 
greatest poet of our time to the end of his 
life. It was an ascendancy which became, 
for the purposes of a retrospective sur- 
vey, unmistakable with the appearance 


in 1919 of The Wild Swans at Coole. Some 
day a critic will more directly trace the 
influence of A Vision, that archetypal 
system of symbols, on the strengthening 
and enriching of his images as one can 
now more easily trace the influence of 
Eliot and Pound in the stricter pruning 
and discipline of his great last poems. 

Yeats’s influence was mostly indirect. 
The forms he mastered were predomi- 
nantly his own and did not open up new 
fields to other poets, while his later ex- 
periments with a highly symbolic, styl- 
ized drama to be played before a few 
people seem to offer nothing to the verse- 
dramatist of the future. There were other 
developments, however, in this field 
which cannot be omitted from any sur- 
vey. 

During the thirties the verse play, 
which had reached a sort of nadir in the 
Victorian era, was resurrected in new 
forms and with fresh vitality. The poets, 
however, suffered from an inability or 
an unwillingness to learn dramatic con- 
struction, and it is this which mars their 
work in spite of many individual scenes 
and speeches which are moving and effec- 
tive upon the stage. The best of these 
remains Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 
His The Family Reunion, while better 
constructed, does not range in its verse 
the same heights of dignity and terror. 
Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent 
of F6 is the closest challenge, being far 
more nearly a play than their apprentice 
effort, The Dog beneath the Skin or the 
careless construction and political ab- 
surdity of On the Frontier. Two of the 
most horrible examples of the failure to 
take dramatic requirements into account 
are MacNeice’s Out of the Picture and 
Delmore Schwartz’s Shenandoah. Less 
conspicuously amateurish, but still a fail- 
ure on its own grounds, was Archibald 
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MacLeish’s Panic. MacLeish, however, 
turned from this to master a different me- 
dium, the radio play, with his memo- 
rable Fall of the City. 

Nor was this the only type of experi- 
mentation in the thirties. Where poets 
of the twenties had generally seen the 
machine as an inimical force, poets of the 
later period found in it, or in aspects of 
it, something to celebrate. Particularly 
was this true, and appropriately for the 
coming Air Age, of the airplane and 
flight. Images drawn from it occur con- 
tinually, and treatment ranged from 
poems such as Auden’s Journal of an Air- 
man and Spender’s To Poets and Airmen 
to Reuel Denney’s excellent Elegy on the 
Pilot and MacLeish’s verse play Air 
Raid, though this could be hardly said to 
celebrate the machine. It was a theme 
which Muriel Rukeyser used to new 
meanings in her brilliant tour de force, 
Theory of Flight, and around which the 
first work in my trilogy, the long narra- 
tive poem The Airmen, was built. Most 
successful of all, and indicating work of 
unquestionable greatness to come, was 
Fleming MacLeish’s magnificent Explo- 
ration by Air. 

As we approach the time of the out- 
break of the second World War, we come 
to a group of poets who grew up and even 
wrote their early poems in the period we 
have been discussing, but to whom the 
war will be the dominant experience and 
whose mature work (if they survive the 
war spiritually as well as physically) will 
probably dominate the revolution in lit- 
erature that is almost certain to follow 
it. Upon the kind of peace that is 
achieved the direction of this new era will 
depend: another “lost generation”’ is pos- 
sible if the seeds of cynicism and nation- 
alism now being planted are continually 


nourished. On the other hand, intense 
idealism and a sense of brotherhood 
based on common suffering and under- 
standing of once unfamiliar peoples and 
places are also possible. 

Perhaps, as a member of this genera- 
tion and as one who has already seen 
something of the devastating impact of 
army life, I exaggerate the importance 
of this experience, but already in the 
work of some of my friends and fellow- 
poets I see the shape of a strange, not 
unpromising, future. The moral self- 
righteousness with which a large number 
of the older literary generation greeted 
the tragedy of 1939 left us cold. When 
we read the polemics and calls to action 
that rushed from the pens of MacLeish, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Mumford, and Mil- 
lay, we remembered those who had gone 
overboard in 1914~18; the sirens of fash- 
ion were calling again, but the shame of 
the aftermath of emotional frenzy was 
still vivid in our memories. Especially in 
the work of Karl Shapiro, the most origi- 
nal and uncompromising poetic talent 
since Auden, was this passionate resolve 
to maintain perspective and integrity ap- 
parent. Person, Place and Thing, Sha- 
piro’s first book, came close to being bit- 
ter in its rejection of the cheap patriot- 
ism and nationalistic America-worship 
then fashionable. His war poems are clas- 
sical in their renunciation of vulgar he- 
roics and popular racial hatreds. Writ- 
ing from New Guinea recently, on the 
relation of poetry and war, Shapiro says: 


We know very well that the most resounding 
slogans ring dead after a few years and that it is 
not for poetry to keep pace with public speeches 
and the strategy of events. We learn that war is 
an affection of the human spirit, without any 
particular reference to “values.” In the totality 
of striving and suffering we come to see the great 
configuration abstractly, with oneself in the cen 
ter reduced in size but not in meaning, like a 
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V-letter. We learn that distances and new spa- 
tial arrangements cannot disturb the primordial 
equation of man equals man and nation nation. 


Shapiro’s attitude, in so far as it is 
possible to judge during the event itself, 
is typical of the new generation. Richard 
Eberhart, one of the finest of its younger 
lyricists, and now serving in the Navy, 
has compiled an anthology of war poems 
almost puritanical in its avoidance of the 
dated battle piece. Harry Brown, an- 
other soldier-poet, writes a devastating 
criticism of Miss Millay’s monstrous 
bathos. The younger English poets give 
every evidence of being even more care- 
ful to escape war’s pathetic fallacy. The 
conviction of a just cause and a better 
world, they seem to know, is wholly de- 
pendent on the degree of common hu- 
manity and sanity which the individual 
soldier is able to maintain and develop 
in himself. 

It is this spirit which may inform the 


time to come. Verse is a continuity and a 
tradition, and certainly the era which 
closed with the outbreak of war bore for 
the future an unmistakable promise. It 
was a period, as can now be seen, singu- 
larly rich. Experimentation in form and 
style, of the kind which generally pre- 
cedes a great epoch, flourished; new 
forms were created and old ones charged 
with new spirit and vitality. That the 
true poetic faculty, without which such 
innovation becomes mere fashion, was 
not dormant or moribund, as many 
thought, is witnessed by the number of 
good poets the time produced—poets, 
some of them, who are already assured 
their place in English literature. If, 
therefore, poets can survive the time to 
come, if the world does not relax or turn 
back upon those tremendous potentiali- 
ties we can now see, poetry should cross 
the threshold of a great age. The signs 
are here. 


WHO ARE WE AMERICANS? 


MILDRED C. 


This has been a year of many changes. 
It has been a year to formulate new units 
for achieving the aims in our English war 
program. New units, possessing planned 
experiences that would aid boys and 
girls in understanding America in 1943, 
have had to be organized. Those teach- 
ers who have thus reorganized their Eng- 
lish program to enable students to think 
through some of these English aims in 
wartime have experienced deep satisfac- 


* Miss Schmidt is a member of the English faculty 
of the University High School of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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tion from the outcomes they have ob- 
served in their young people. 

The writer would like to describe a 
unit through which she wanted students 
to realize the meanings within these three 
English aims for wartime: (1) to pre- 
serve the values and ideals created and 
perpetuated by free men, (2) to give our 
young people perspective on the ideals 
for which we are fighting as expressed in 
the literature of our own nation, and (3) 
to let us stimulate young people to think 
through the dynamic ideas and ideals for 
which we fight and to accept these ideals 
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as the object of their personal sacrifice 
and devotion. 

Since youth likes riddles, this unit was 
stated as a riddle: ““Who are we Ameri- 
cans?” Each child was to solve this ques- 
tion as an individual problem. To answer 
this problem individually each one read, 
listened to, and discussed the various 
American attempts in art, music, writ- 
ing, and biography to explain us as a 
people. Several Americans have tried to 
make themselves articulate in defining an 
American. Each writer has had a differ- 
ent point of view of our ideals and values. 

Our basic text was Americans All,? a 
book students read with pleasure and 
genuine enjoyment. First, they needed 
vivid background through audio-visual 
aids, for children at fourteen lack mental 
and emotional associations necessary to 
understand such concepts clearly. 

To gain some idea of the vast differ- 
ences in nationalities, they studied a 
United States map of nationalities, print- 
ed by the Council against Intolerance, 
noting the sections in which nationalities 
had settled. The occupational skills these 
nationalities had contributed to life with- 
in these regions were discussed, in order to 
give students some ideas of the range in 
occupations in the United States. Then 
they transferred their attention to a 
twenty-minute radio transcription called 
“Whitman’s ‘I Hear America Singing.’ ”’ 
In this transcription the spirit of Whit- 
man returned in this day to men as they 
now work in the various outdoor occupa- 
tions. As Whitman philosophized with 
each workman the listener heard the poet 
state again his love for the common man 
with his difficulties and happiness. Whit- 
man found the workman at the top of the 
skyscraper loving life and its exhilarating 


? Full publishing data for all works cited will be 
found in the Bibliography given at the end of the 
article. 


danger. In the Middle West he chatted 
with the prairie farmwife, while she sepa- 
rated the evening milk, about the prairie 
silences and sounds. Whitman under- 
stood, too, the inarticulate yearning of 
the lonesome California girl operating a 
lonely oil station on the western plains. 
Hear America Singing” suggested 
pointedly the emotions and values we 
Americans have in common. 

Still another way we demonstrated con- 
cretely the variety of people in the Unit- 
ed States was to read “Section Boss,”’ in 
the winter, 1943, issue of Common 
Ground. The classes learned what a for- 
eign-born family had experienced in their 
first few years in America. In this story, 
which was read to them, they came to 
know the adjustment an Italian family 
had to make in moving from their hill- 
side vineyards in Italy to the boxcars on 
Colorado tracks. The individual stories 
in this magazine described the adjust- 
ment each nationality had undergone 
upon arriving in this country and in liv- 
ing here the first few years. The other 
magazine promoting tolerance, American 
Unity, was circulated among the stu- 
dents. 

Louis Adamic, whose life-purpose has 
been to explain the psychological barriers 
that immigrants encounter, has passages 
in his books that are valuable to use for 
discussion topics. After this preliminary 
overview of the problems of people with- 
in our borders, these passages did assist 
the instructor to summarize and to or- 
ganize the discussion thus far. 

To this point the discussion had pro- 
duced data concerning the skills, the cul- 
tural gifts, and the number of varied na- 
tionalities within the United States, as 
well as their great men’s gifts to Ameri- 
can life, when these men had adjusted 
themselves to our living. The immigrant 
population figures for each country im- 
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pressed the classes. The location of all 
these nationalities within our Twin Cities 
enabled the classes to transfer this Amer- 
ican idea of nationalities and their cul- 
ture to this community. Some children 
who had participated in the ‘‘Festival of 
Nations” in St. Paul described the 
dances, costumes, foods, and crafts they 
remembered seeing, both in the bazaars 
_and at the floor shows. Each child 
read Hugh Cave’s “Beyond Price,” in 
Scholastic for January 18, 1943; this ar- 
ticle personalized both the feelings of an 
immigrant in his love for the United 
States and the lack of understanding 
which native Americans show when im- 
migrants try to express their apprecia- 
tion in specific acts of citizenship. One 
chapter in All American, by John R. Tu- 
nis, dramatized who is an American. 
This chapter brought the hero into his 
second fall term at the high school. The 
hero now looked at his teammates with 
tolerance and respect, regardless of their 
heritage and nationality. This tolerance 
of the hero had produced every dramatic 
moment in the book. 

At this point the classes turned to the 
understanding of the values in average 
men’s lives, emotionalized in the short 
stories within Americans All. The imme- 
diate reading problem was to discover 
what a second- or third-generation family 
faces in earning a living, in family prob- 
lems, and in their emotional situations as 
these families become Americans. The 
first two stories illustrated what it meant 
to have freedom from fear and freedom 
of speech. Norman Rockwell’s illustra- 
tions of the four freedoms from the Feb- 
ruary, 1943, issues of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post pictured vividly the freedoms 
in these two stories. 

The other stories, called ‘‘Americans 
at Work,” described settings in every 
part of the United States that needed 


visualization. The heroic quality of ev- 
eryday men at work was paramount. 
The film ‘‘New England Fisherman”’ sup- 
plied mental pictures of these people and 
their actions in real situations that would 
humanize the situation in the story, 
“Master Mariner.”’ Other movies gave 
them ideas of settings and of people they 
would encounter in the lumber story, a 
river logging story, and a Negro story. 
Lack of proper educational films avail- 
able prevented the continuation of this 
means of valuable visualization of ‘““Men 
at Their Work” for more of the stories. 
One class sketched symbols of occupa- 
tions described in these stories for an in- 
expensive wall mural. This was more a 
summarizing device, however. 

One class, while reading ‘‘Joe Smith, 
American,” was so amused by the insig- 
nificant daily mental horizons of this 
American factory foreman that they were 
challenged to describe thoughtfully but 
entertainingly their own daily mental 
boundaries. Like Joe Smith, they dis- 
covered their worlds were bounded also 
by the radio, comics, movies, school, and 
home duties. They admitted that Joe 
Smith did value his citizenship more than 
they did. 

Arousing students to realize that fic- 
tion characters also encounter genuine 
living problems and do solve them by 
their personal values, the instructor or- 
ganized panel discussions concerning 
home and personal living problems. 
Their respective chairmen discussed 
with the instructor beforehand the points 
of attack they would assume within their 
individual panel discussions and the 
questions they intended asking to insti- 
gate logical thinking on the part of each in- 
dividual in their respective panel groups. 
Their tasks as chairmen were to present 
the question, to keep the discussion mov- 
ing forward on the topic, and to summa- 
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rize the panel. These interchanges of 
ideas were recorded, and then the micro- 
phone was passed to anyone in the room 
so that any student could challenge or 
question any statement the discussants 
had made. Later these records were 
played back, and their communicating 
difficulties were discussed—i.e., their in- 
ability to attack continuously the issue 
under discussion. They understood their 
inclination to make a personal general re- 
action rather than to discuss an issue and 
to clarify it by illustrations. Thinking 
the topic through as a group was the ma- 
jor problem. They evaluated themselves 
and vaguely realized how inadequately 
they could, as yet, think through and dis- 
cuss problems together. They enjoyed 
this community thinking project. In 
each group the ideals of the characters in 
the stories—their dreams and their hopes 
—intrigued the children. Out of such in- 
terest came writing concerning “My 
Hero”’ or ‘‘My Heroine,” an exercise de- 
signed for personal expression of individ- 
ual values and ideals. 

To project the unit ahead to yet an- 
other slant upon American life before 
these students wrote answers to their rid- 
dle, the classes chose problems that 
Americans have to solve, such as hous- 
ing, conservation, good-neighbor policy, 
crime, food, soil, etc. Building America 
has pamphlets in which these problems 
are discussed. Students at this point had 
practice in précis writing before they pre- 
sented summarized statements before a 
class upon these problems. Films discus- 
sing crime and city-planning gave them 
concretely two problems yet unsolved. 
As they reported these problems they 
listed them on the board. After the re- 
ports the classes recalled and listed stor- 
ies or writers discussing these problems 
in fiction. Special mention was made of 
the value and the power through emo- 


tionalization of Grapes of Wrath and of 
the books of Upton Sinclair in arousing 
citizens to recognize urgent problems. 
This exercise left them with awareness of 
problems which might appear in stories 
of today and tomorrow. Best of all, the 
students were realizing that America 
grows in its ideals and that they can use 
these ideals to solve the problems of 1950 
and 1960. 

To discover what American ideals 
have been and to find men who dared 
face the facts, biographies of great immi- 
grant Americans were introduced at this 
time. These men demonstrated how 
ideals can be made into facts and deeds; 
thus these great men have been admired 
because they embodied our ideals. This 
division of the unit was called ‘Those 
That We Admire.”” The boys and girls 
read to answer one question: What did 
this man give to America? They consult- 
ed such reference books as Cohen’s Mod- 
ern Pioneers, Cottler’s Champions of De- 
mocracy, and Hamilton’s How They 
Started. 

To discover our ideals in our magazine 
reading and films and radio, a list of quo- 
tations was compiled on the board from 
these three sources. These maxims of 
common-sense philosophy epitomize ev- 
eryday American thought better than 
does any organized philosophical theory, 
for the average man lives by maxims. 

Now the classes were ready to tie to- 
gether all the threads of this unit, name- 
ly: (1) contributions of foreigners and 
the lives of native Americans, (2) the 
present American problems yet to be 
solved, and (3) lives of Americans who 
have been solving American problems. 
To review the heritage of our com- 
mon lives and of our heroes and their 
ideals, one class dramatized and broad- 
cast to the class two radio scripts secured 
from Washington, D.C.: “Americans All 
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—Immigrants” and ‘‘Upsurge of Democ- 
racy,” in Radio Scripts for Victory. 
Through these dramatizations they 
heard the story of transportation and the 
other public improvements these early 
Americans fought to possess. Another 
class wrote and dramatized “Heroines 
Who Dared” throughout our history. 
Two groups chose to broadcast plays on 
two American problems (delinquency 
and the Negro), printed in American 
Scene by Kozenko. 

They were now ready to write their an- 
swers to the riddle, “‘Who are we Ameri- 
cans?” at this time. After following the 
rhythmic lines and the pictures in The 
Plow That Broke the Plains and after 
studying the plans of two poems, “Flag 
Salute” and “You Shall Not Forget 
Me,” in Scholastic, each student wrote in 
poetry his answer to the question of the 
unit. The film—pure poetry in verse, 
film, and music—assisted in finding 
phrases and images to describe America. 

Such books as Anderson’s Home Town, 
Caldwell and Bourke-White’s Say, Js 
This the U.S.A.?, and Hall’s Eyes on 
America were circulated and discussed 
to enrich the imagery within their minds 
that they might have variety of illustra- 
tions for their definitions as they wrote 
their poetry. Art is a valuable source, or 
storehouse, if you will; from its concrete- 
ness students more readily phrase their 
vague ideas. 

One class closed the unit in a personal- 
ized manner. They chose to hear Paul 
Robeson in “Ballad for Americans,” to 
bring family collections, and to relate 
their family histories. One boy recently 
from France and a girl with a rich Czech 
background interested the class for one 
hour describing the cultures of these two 
countries as they knew each. Accounts 
of their own families were written by all 
students to give them experience in or- 


ganizing and describing. They closed 
their unit with a class dramatization 
from The Education of Hyman Kaplan. 

The other class interested in the social 
scene read and reported on books about 
American life, such as Ellsberg’s Captain 
Paul, Havighurst’s Upper Mississippi, 
and Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell. 

What appreciations will remain with 
them? The appreciations of their per- 
sonal and national heritage, their atti- 
tudes toward other people and their cul- 
ture, the beginning of the realization of 
problems facing Americans, their person- 
al freedoms, their own individual and col- 
lective definitions of America. The skills 
they had exercised were reading for a 
purpose, discussing the various angles of 
an issue, listening and evaluating criti- 
cally, and holding tolerant discussions. 
True, this evaluation of the success of the 
unit is a subjective estimate of the suc- 
cess of such a unit, but the emotional and 
the alert intellectual responses within 
this unit, as well as their verse, constant- 
ly indicated how this unit had aroused 
them. 
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A DEVICE FOR DEVELOPING CRITICAL STANDARDS 


JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL’ 


Every teacher hopes that one perma- 
nent result of his personally conducted 
tour through the masterpieces is the es- 
tablishing in the students’ minds of cer- 
tain standards of judgment which will 
enable them to distinguish between the 
wheat and the chaff in literature. We 
hope that, as a reward for our efforts, 


* Head of the English department of the Macken- 
zie High School, Detroit, Mich. 


some of our students will develop dis- 
crimination which will carry them be- 
yond the arbitrariness of the “swell” or 
“lousy”’ verdict. 

According to students of comparative 
culture, the one-word verdict is uniquely 
American, it being claimed—how cor- 
rectly I shall not presume to say—that 
in France even such humble patrons of 
the drama as shopgirls, taxi-drivers, and 
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barbers in their between-the-acts dis- 
cussion generally support their opinions 
with discriminating analysis. 

The tempo of American life during its 
expansive period was too fast and furious, 
and its gadgets too intriguing, to pro- 
mote a leisurely contemplation of the 
arts. Not that men were too busy to seek 
diversion. But the picture seen or the 
story read was so much water over the 
dam. Instead of holding a post-mortem 
over the past, they dismissed the matter 
with a word and asked the very practical 
question, “‘Where do we go from here?” 

There can be no doubt that discrimina- 
tion—whether it be in the field of food, 
sports, clothes, movies, or books—en- 
hances our enjoyment of such experiences 
in addition to giving us interesting mat- 
ters to talk about. The critical individ- 
ual, it must be admitted, rejects more 
than the unsophisticated; his cultivated 
taste is more frequently offended. He 
can’t drop in at the corner movie on the 
pot-luck principle. If the law of “greater 
pleasure, greater pain” applies here (as it 
does to the whole course of evolution), 
it is nevertheless true that “aesthetic 
pain,” like “romantic melancholy,” is 
not to be taken too seriously. The re- 
jection of the shoddy, the mawkish, the 
stereotyped, the melodramatic, and all 
these things that ‘“‘make the judicious 
grieve” feeds the vanity of the connois- 
seur; and his pleasure in the detection of 
weak spots is not altogether unlike the 
satisfaction of the mechanic or the doctor 
when he puts his finger on the failure of 
his respective mechanism. You might 
call this a type of snobbishness, but, as 
long as it adds spice to living and invites 
a higher standard of artistic production, 
it is something to be encouraged. 

The procedure for developing dis- 
criminatory ability in students which I 
shall describe in this paper was suggested 


to me by a number of circumstances. 
First, when I recently asked the young 
lady at our branch library for a volume 
of the Book Review Digest (stowed away 
in a back room), she was momentarily 
taken aback and remarked that this was 
the first time that this reference had been 
requested in she didn’t know how long. 
(She admitted making considerable use 
of this reference work herself.) Having 
found the Book Review Digest a useful 
guide to my own reading, I wanted to in- 
troduce it to my senior students. Second, 
I have noticed, as others have, that stu- 
dents’ book reports are much stronger on 
the “story”’ side than on the critical or 
analytical side. 

I led up to the assignment by opening 
the general topic of movie and book re- 
views. Why do newspapers and maga- 
zines employ critics? Why do people 
read criticisms? Where are reviews to be 
found in our local papers? Have you ever 
been discouraged from attending or en- 
couraged to attend a movie as the result 
of reading a review? How reliable are a 
critic’s opinions? What similarities exist 
between book reviews and sport reviews? 

In any average class it will soon de- 
velop that a critic is a specialist who de- 
votes his full time to a particular field. 
As a result of his talents, training, and 
experience, he sees all the fine points 
which the inexperienced are likely to 
overlook. A football fan reads the ac- 
count of a game partly, at least, to see it 
through the eyes of an expert. As a re- 
sult, he has a better understanding of the 
intricate plays of the next game which he 
sees. Literary or movie reviews serve 
a similar purpose. Besides giving us an 
opportunity to compare notes with an 
expert judge of such matters, they direct 
us to more agreeable experiences and 
save us the time, expense, and disap- 
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pointment of a book or movie which has 
no appeal for us. 

Of course, it is stupid to let a critic do 
our thinking for us. After hearing all the 
evidence, we must reserve our own judg- 
ment. Since even the critics often dis- 
agree among themselves, we may fre- 
quently take issue with them. By fol- 
lowing the reviews of a particular re- 
viewer or publication, however, we can 
soon decide to what extent we can rely 
upon them as personal guides. Not that 
the critic is wrong because he disagrees 
with us or that we are wrong because we 
disagree with him but rather that the 
personal equation is an all-important 
factor; and we must, by trial and error, 
discover emotional and intellectual af- 
finities. 

The next step is to explain the nature 
and organization of the Book Review Di- 
gest, which is issued monthly and cumu- 
lated semiannually and annually. The 
copyright date, found on the back of the 
flyleaf of every book, tells us in which 
volume the title is listed. Books are 
listed under the authors’ names. After a 
short indication of the general theme or 
plot of the book, brief, pointed extracts 
are reproduced rather than complete re- 
views. In most cases several or many 
extracts from various papers and maga- 
zines are cited foreachentry. The “+” 
symbol indicates that the opinion was 


favorable; “‘—,”’ that it was unfavorable; 
“4 — ” that the good points outweighed 
the defects; ““—+,” vice versa. Our 


school library has a large collection of 
monthly and semiannual issues of the 
Digest discarded by the public libraries, 
to which they are of no value when the 
cumulated annuals have been received. 
It should not be difficult for any school 
library to obtain such copies. 

The students are asked to thumb 
through these copies at random and 


search for the criteria, or standards, by 
which critics praise or condemn fiction. 
This research is to be limited to fiction; 
and, since the distinction between fiction 
and nonfiction is not nearly so clear to 
young people as one might assume, a 
discussion of this distinction will reduce 
(but, alas, not eliminate) errors due to 
this confusion. 

Whenever the student happens upon a 
basis or criterion of criticism (favorable 
or unfavorable), he is to fili out a 3X5 
filing card as follows: 

1. On the top line the student puts as 
a heading the general nature of the criti- 
cism ;forexample,“‘Motivation of action,” 
“Character delineation,”  ‘“‘Setting,”’ 
“Style,” “Plausibility,” “Dialogue,” etc. 
It must be emphasized that these head- 
ings are to be very broad and general in 
order to forestall such detailed headings 
as ‘‘Good description of a share-cropper’s 
life,” instead of ‘‘Realism,” or ‘‘Trueness 
to life.’’ (Despite your most energetic ef- 
forts, you will nevertheless get plenty of 
these particularized headings from stu- 
dents lacking in the power of abstraction 
or generalization.) 

2. On the second line he writes the 
title and author of the book. 


3. On the remaining lines he quotes 
briefly (sometimes using only part of a 
sentence) the material which bears upon 
his heading. 

4. In one of the upper corners of the 
card he puts a “‘+” ora “—,” depending 
upon whether the comment is favorable 
or unfavorable. 

The twenty or thirty cards are then 
grouped according to headings in order 
to emphasize their drift to the students. 

The following cards representing some 
of the best submitted by my class will 
make clear the form which these reports 
are to take: 
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TRUENESS TO LIFE 
The Golden Age: Christine Parmenter 
“The author has omitted the occa- 
sional outbursts of temper and inevita- 
ble frictions inseparable from the normal 
family’s existence no matter how wise 
the parents or how sweetly disposi- 
tioned the children.” 


Poor CHARACTERIZATION 
Saratoga Trunk: Edna Ferber 


“The novel wears too much make-up; 
Clo is play-acting too often; Cline is too 
stagey a Texan..... 7 


COINCIDENCE 
From Pillar to Post: Helen Martin 


“.... the too frequent use of coinci- 
dences is one outstanding defect.” 


STYLE 
Magnificent Obsession: Lloyd Douglas 
‘Told in half the space . . . . ‘Magnifi- 


cent Obsession’ might be ticketed as an 
entertaining product, but Mr. Douglas 
never uses one word when five will serve.” 


Goop CHARACTERIZATION + 
Touchdown: A. C. Rowell 

““Michael’s friends are convincingly 
lively, the children almost recognizable 
as those who live next door to you or me.”’ 


UNORIGINAL 
The Closed Door: Ronald Douglas 

“It sounds like any one of a dozen re- 
cent stories about Nazi concentration 
camps, simply transferred to a new set- 
ting.” 


DISORGANIZED PLOT 
The Law and the McLaughlins: Margaret 
Wilson 
“The action moves in jerky, confused 
and uncoordinated sequence as if the au- 
thor could not make up her mind just 
what direction it should take.” 


IMPLAUSIBLE 
The Magnificent Hoax: Edward Oppen- 
heim 
“The ending in court is utterly impos- 
sible and if this be questioned the whole 
story collapses.” 
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MOTIVATION + 
The Valley of the Sun: Clarence Kelland 


“He keeps his characters well in hand 
and, with due allowance for dramatic 
requirements, makes them behave as men 
and women would at the time and under 
the circumstances.” 


In order to save space, I shall quote a 
few phrases with clear and decisive criti- 
cal implications: “‘. . . . we can never for- 
get that we are reading a work of fic- 
tion.” ‘For all its 444 pages, ‘Caesar 
Stagg’ somehow doesn’t come to life.” 
“,..has scarcely attempted to create 
living, human beings.” “....the boys 
are just cardboard patterns....” “.... 
an avalanche of sentimentality.” “.... 
all the characters sit about like lumps 
galvanized into an uneasy life.” “The 
plot of this story is so complicated that 
even the author’s explanation of it 
doesn’t make it quite clear.” “....a 
strange hodgepodge oozing with a fake 
glamour and getting nowhere.” “.... 
the main figures are well-worn magazine 
types.”’ ‘The story moves rapidly but in 
too many directions at the same time.” 
““,.. our hero moves through the book 
through no volition of his own.” “The 
author reveals an expert hand in the re- 
cording of dialogue.” 

The clearest and cleverest cards are 
culled, with a wide range of variety in 
mind, from the hundreds submitted 
(which, by the way, the teacher can look 
over very rapidly) and are presented to 
the class and used as a basis of discussion. 
There is scarcely a principle of criticism 
that will not be represented in this col- 
lection. The wit and forcefulness of some 
of these critical comments—particularly 
the ‘“‘slams’—appeal to the students’ 
love for racy expression and supply them 
not only with the language of criticism 
but—what is still more important—with 
the fundamentals of criticism. 
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Of course, many teachers and many 
textbooks present to students a set of 
cut-and-dried critical yardsticks to be 
used in judging stories, but the afore- 
mentioned device has the advantage of 
being inductive rather than deductive 
and is more likely to be remembered and 
applied as a result of the labor and 
thought involved in the process. Inci- 
dentally, the average student may read 
ten or twenty times the amount of criti- 
cal material which he finally records on 
his cards. The procedure does not suffer 
from the fact that the dicta are derived 
from the “outside world’”—from well- 
known critics, magazines, and news- 
papers—rather than handed out pontif- 
ically by teachers who are generally sus- 
pected of having certain prejudices as a 
professional class! 

A by-product of this lesson which is 
worthy of mention is that some students 
in the course of their explorations can’t 
resist the temptation of taking down a 
title here and there for future reading. 
An adventure-hungry youth would need 
to have a large amount of sales resistance 
not to jot down in his notebook the title 
of the book, for example, about which a 
critic would remark: 

As an adventure story “The Captain from 
Connecticut” has everything—the thunder of 
naval battles, tropic skies and green West Indies 
Islands, gallant officers and beautiful women 
and even a satisfactory villain or two. The only 


fault the reviewer has to find with this book is 
that it isn’t nearly long enough. 


The real fruit of this procedure will be 
observed on the next regular book-report 
assignment, which, in most cases, will be 
handled on a much higher plane than the 


usual “what happened next’ type of 
product with which we are too familiar. 
If anything, the young reviewers will be 
too fastidious in their demands upon the 
poor novelist—so great is their zeal to 
put their new tools into instant use! 
Should the teacher prefer the “pro- 
fessional’’ type of review to the question- 
answering variety, it would be well to 
have the class analyze a few typical re- 
views to observe the manner of introduc- 
tion, the degree to which the plot is con- 
densed, and the proportion of critical 
comment. 

A number of other applications and 
variations of this project are possible. 
The critical principles may be applied to 
current movies, since, as fiction, they 
have much common ground with novels. 
A paper might be written on ‘What 
Makes a Good Novel.” Students may 
look up the reviews of a book read for 
home-reading requirements and write 
a paper explaining why they agree or dis- 
agree with the critical comment. 

Finally, there is the not too unlikely 
hope that students will consult the Book 
Review Digest, as well as reviews in gen- 
eral, when, after graduation, to read or 
not to read a particular book is the ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps Tom and Janet will find some- 
thing more to say than “Pretty good” or 
“Not bad” as they step out into the glare 
of the theater lobby, blink their eyes, and 
head for the nearest soda fountain. And 
who knows but that the young lady at 
our branch library may find it expedient 
to dust off her set of Digests and haul 
them right out into the main room? 
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A THIRD AIM 


IRVIN C. POLEY* 


An autumn or so ago | saw a Fifth 
Avenue shopwindow displaying school 
clothes. Behind the admirably togged 
child-manikins was a much less admir- 
ably togged blackboard, for on it was 
written: 

Write a declarative sentence, an imperative one. 


Give examples: 


a) Threepropernouns c) Three verbs 
b) Three adjectives d) Three adverbs 
e) Three articles 


Some window dresser had apparently 
remembered his own grammar-school 
days all too well. Since his youth I trust 
there has been progress in the teaching 
of English; I sincerely hope that his own 
children are not exposed to such an ex- 
hibition of linguistic ignorance as assum- 
ing that a word is any one part of speech 
apart from its context, to such a display 
of pedagogical folly as emphasizing clas- 
sification in the teaching of grammar 
rather than function. 

Most contemporary teachers, in fact, 
do not make a knowledge of grammar a 
major aim at all. We unite fairly easily on 
grammar—as on punctuation or spelling 
or capitalization or vocabulary—as being 
important only when it ministers to 
achievement of the major aims of expres- 
sion and understanding. For we pretty 
well agree on those two major aims—bet- 
ter oral and written expression, more in- 
telligently appreciative reading and lis- 
tening. We agree on the philosophy; it 

* Mr. Poley, a well-known contributor to the Eng- 
lish Journal and other professional magazines, is 


vice-principal and director of studies at the German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


is in implementing that philosophy that 
we sometimes falter. Indeed, the level of 
our classroom instruction would be raised 
immeasurably if every teacher, in plan- 
ning for his next day or for his next week, 
would catechize himself in some such 
way as this: “Will this activity make 
these youngsters read better? If so, in 
what way? For what type of material? 
Will it help them to speak better? Has 
it suggestions for better writing? Does it 
help obliquely to improve listening in as- 
sembly or on the radio?” 

The obvious need of knowing what 
we are shooting at does not mean, of 
course, that I am pleading for a time- 
consuming and, indeed, a time-wasting, 
detailed listing of aims, like that so de- 
lightfully burlesqued in Allan Abbott’s 
Fish-centered School. To keep one’s ob- 
jectives few is a sign of good sense; to 
list everything is sometimes an evasion 
of the responsibility for making choices. 
But I do urge the adoption of a third 
major aim. 

First, let us consider the aims of sec- 
ondary education as a whole. If we ac- 
cept those proposed by that highly influ- 
ential bulletin, Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education*?—health, command of 
fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocational education, citi- 
zenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character—then the two almost univer- 
sally accepted aims of English would 
help in only the second of these. The 
first and fifth will find champions in 

2 A Report of the Commission on the Reorganization 


of Secondary Education (Bull. 35) (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935). 
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A THIRD AIM 


other departments, though civics often 
seems remote from good citizenship and 
health courses neglect mental health. 

But the others will be largely dodged 
as not the responsibility of any one de- 
partment. If we English teachers do not 
concern ourselves with them, they are 
likely to remain unimplemented in 
school, mere verbiage for superintend- 
ents’ speeches. In addition to the aims of 
expression and of understanding, there- 
fore, I suggest a third—maturity of per- 
sonality. If we can incite boys and girls 
to growth in personality, in emotional 
and social maturity—and I think we can 
—we shall be making a real contribution 
to most of the major purposes of the sec- 
ondary school as a whole—not only to vo- 
cational efficiency and command of fun- 
damental processes but to mental health, 
to ethical character, to a worthy home 
membership, to a worthy use of leisure. 
Maturity of personality is almost always 
best taught obliquely, not directly; but 
acceptance of it as a major aim in the 
teaching of English will have a great in- 
fluence on the kind of activity we shall 
find time for in our classrooms. 

And this concern is not just one more 
job like those often thrown to the Eng- 
lish department. The teaching of oral 
and written expression and of the appre- 
ciative understanding of various types of 
literature will be enriched with overtones 
because a teacher has this third aim in 
mind. I venture to say that it is one of 
the few places in the classroom, as in 
life, where by adding something we do 
not have to subtract something else. 

I have noted, in the order they oc- 
curred to me, the activities characteristic 
of a personality I consider mature, social- 
ly and emotionally. Probably nobody— 
not even any of us who are at least physi- 
cally adult—has achieved every one of 
the characteristics implied, but I think 
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that together they suggest a target to 
shoot at. 
A person who has achieved social and 
emotional maturity, then: 
1. Respects his own individuality; knows 
his strong points; has the right kind of 
self-confidence; can face and accept his 

own limitations; knows when he is ra- 
tionalizing or compensating. 

It is sometimes amusing and profitable 

to assign to boys and girls an oral report 
on all the examples of rationalization 
caught in a week, either in themselves or 
in other people. One section of seniors to 
whom I suggested this possibility asked if 
they could have a general conversation 
in which everybody deliberately, for hu- 
morous effect, used as many rationaliza- 
tions as he could work in. We had, then, 
a succession of such remarks as: “I 
shouldn’t have minded being put out of 
the game if he had been man enough to 
tell me frankly the reason’; “I wasn’t the 
least bit hurt, but I thought it odd to 
hear the news outside first”; “I didn’t 
resent losing the job, but I did resent the 
way it was done.” I doubt if any mem- 
bers of that class will ever rationalize un- 
consciously again. 


2. Isn’t worried when he disagrees with 
people; can disagree pleasantly; can 
respect differences of opinion; can 
take defeat with poise and criticism 
without undue emotion. 


3. Feels ashamed when he underworks 
without reason; doesn’t continuously 
overwork. 

We teachers often give a bad example 
of pride in overworking; the more tired 
we get, the more jobs we are sure must be 
done that night. Ian Hay, in his Lighter 
Side of School Life, speaks of one school- 
master as phoning that he is down with 
double pneumonia but that he will try 
to be there for his afternoon classes. 
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4. Doesn’t want to be a parasite; doesn’t 
wait for a lucky break. 


In discussing Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams—much his best novel, in my opin- 
ion, and admirable for, even if sometimes 
unpopular with, the upper high school— 
I like to help the class see that having a 
rich father doesn’t keep Mildred Palmer 
from being just as much a parasite as 
Alice. 


5. Is not self-absorbed; can forget himself 
in other people; can make simple an- 
nouncements without self-conscious- 
ness; doesn’t care who gets the credit 
as long as the job is done. 


6. Can see other people’s rights and needs; 
doesn’t keep library books longer than 
necessary; wants everybody to have a 
good time at a party; is courteous in 
assembly programs and in theaters; as- 
pires to be a creative listener—to be 
someone who listens so well that his 
friends always talk their best and wit- 
tiest when he is present. 


In trying to build habits of apprecia- 
tive attention to plays either in assembly 
or in public theaters, I have found the 
term “titterwit” useful in describing the 
shallow-pated simpletons who have par- 
oxysms of laughter over tiny mishaps on 
the stage, as when a light comes on a few 
seconds too late, or a pitcher supposed to 
be full upsets and discloses its emptiness, 
or a coin betrays by its hollow ring that 
it is not the gold it is supposed to be— 
slips that do not break the illusion for 
sensible people. 

A titterwit is likely to explain at length 
that the heroine is not really playing the 
piano or that her old mother is not ac- 
tually cooking anything in the saucepan. 
In a performance of Saint Joan a titter- 
wit near me, all through the magnificent 
trial scene, had a loud and passionate in- 
terest in whether the actor playing the 


Inquisitor wore stockings under his 
monk’s sandals. A titterwit next to me 
at The Philadelphia Story had enjoyed 
Katharine Hepburn’s clothes so much at 
a previous performance that she had 
brought a friend to show them to and to 
discuss them with. She already knew 
which man Miss Hepburn married in the 
end, so why listen to the dialogue or let 
her neighbors listen? 

A titterwit should, of course, always 
be represented as unattractive, stupid, 
silly—either younger or very much older 
than the members of the class being 
taught to scorn titterwits. Boys and 
girls should, I think, get the idea that it’s 
not wicked or glamorous but childish, un- 
fashionable, “dumb” (like the early New 
Yorker’s Old Lady from Dubuque), to be 
late, to be noisy, to be insensitive to the 
feelings of actors, to be unwilling to try 
to accept the illusion the actors are at- 
tempting to build. 


7. Can get along pleasantly with people 
he’s thrown with; can “mix’’ easily. 
Most boys and girls will profit from a 
reading of an excerpt from Robert D. 
Lyn’s Hanover Outline on Personality 
and Culture. If you prefer the oblique 
approach (and I usually do), this excerpt 
can be introduced as material for a précis, 
unprofessional as it is in its writing. It is 
the advice of a college student, written 
shortly after graduation: 


The first thing to remember is to be conscious 
of the personalities of the other individuals. 
One is often advised to forget oneself. That’s 
a negative rule. Do it this way. As you ap- 
proach the individual or the group, while you 
are still alone, begin to remember what you can 
about the individuals you are to meet. Recall 
what their relationships to each other are, what 
they do, what they have probably been doing 
or even feeling and thinking during the day, 
what their tastes are, what type of response 
they enjoy in you. Then you will be ready to 
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fit easily into the pattern where they are at the 
moment you come in so that you will avoid im- 
posing yourself on them jarringly. When you 
reach the group, be passive for a bit. Remember 
that some tone has been established there—the 
party is not just about to begin as you arrive. 
Don’t be tempted to make the temper of the 
group over in terms of yourself. Try to sense 
what’s been going on. This does not mean that 
you should wipe out your personality—you 
can’t. But simply try to approach the group in 
terms of them rather than of yourself. In that 
way you will be a gracious addition, not a dis- 
turbing element. 

You have entered the group: Now the prob- 
lem is to find the meaning between activity and 
passivity, leading and following, contributing 
and receiving. Avoid being stand-offish, stiff, 
silent, but don’t try to be the life of the party, 
especially if the party is running itself nicely. 
And don’t take the group out of the hands of 
the hostess. Be responsive, and try to give the 
group what it wants.3 


8. Thinks of people in other groups— 
races, religions, nations—as individ- 
uals; avoids deprecatory or irritating 
words, such as wop, frog, harp, greas- 
er, darky, nigger, Chink, Yank, kike, 
Okie; uses name preferred by group. 

Negro leaders feel that the name of 
their race should be capitalized, like the 
names of other races—Mongolian, Jew- 
ish, Slavic, Semitic. The Chinese, for a 
reason more obscure, are said to dislike 
the word “Chinaman.” In parts of our 
country where Yankees are in the major- 
ity, no one is likely to be offended by the 
term. I once had the experience of hear- 
ing it from a drunken Cockney in Lon- 
don in 1928, when Americans were un- 
popular on account of the war debt, and 
I sensed for almost the first time what it 
might be like to be always part of a mi- 
nority group, especially a group that was 
looked down upon by the majority. It 
was an educative experience. 

3Quoted by Katharine Whiteside Taylor in 


Do Adolescents Need Parents? (D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1938), pp. 179-80. 


Incidentally, I should not teach either 
The Merchant of Venice or Emperor Jones 
if I thought them bad for race re- 
lations. Both plays can be taught, how- 
ever, in a way to make evident the mix- 
ture of good and bad in everybody, irre- 
spective of his group. Not all Jews are 
like Shylock, murderously intent on re- 
venging wrongs, just as not all Negroes 
are like Brutus Jones, unscrupulous in his 
ambitions. Indeed, not all Scotsmen are 
murderers just because Macbeth is. The 
one white man in Emperor Jones, 
moreover, is worse in nearly every re- 
spect than the Negro emperor, and the 
“Christians” in The Merchant of Venice 
would not be recognized by Jesus as his 
followers. 


9. Thinks of persons of the opposite sex 
as people with personalities of their 
own; boys are more than providers of 
good times, and girls are more than 
dance partners. 


Many a man is developed intellectual- 
ly enough to want to make a mature mar- 
riage but is so undeveloped emotionally 
that he relapses into wanting, not a mate, 
but a parent to lean on or a dependent to 
lean on him. 


10. Is neither tied to the opinions of his 
parents nor thoughtlessly defiant of 
them; sees that parents are people, too. 


11. Is neither overawed nor—if you will— 
underawed by great reputations; takes 
great books, like great people, in his 
stride and sees if they are great for 
him; knows that literary classics in 
general have lasted because a lot of peo- 
ple like them; knows that every play of 
Shakespeare isn’t necessarily great; 
knows that great literature didn’t stop 
about 1890—or didn’t begin then. 


12. Knows that people are neither all black 
nor all white; can weigh evidence in 
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judging characters in books or people 
in real life. 


Some readers of Silas Marner, for ex- 
ample, may think of Godfrey as ‘“‘good”’ 
and of Dunstan as “‘bad”’—as simple as 
that. 


13. Has an impersonal interest in ideas 
for their own sake or as a matter of 
general concern, and not just in those 
that may affect himself. 


If, now, we find that we are substan- 
tially in agreement as to what we mean 
by maturity of personality and as to why 
it is an opportunity for English teachers 
consciously to take it on as an objective 
—many of them have always done it un- 
consciously—we can close the article 
with the suggestion of two obvious, if not 
always easy, ways of helping our students 
achieve the third aim. One of them is 
never to stop trying to be emotionally 
adult ourselves; the other is to be aware 
everlastingly that it is as vital for young 
people to feel needed, important, indi- 
vidualized, even attractive, as for plants 
to have sun. The first point does not 
need development, but the second does. 
Even we reasonably well-adjusted adults 
like our names to be remembered and 
spelled correctly, our ideas to be listened 
to, our personalities in general to be rec- 
ognized ; many of us would even rather be 
disliked than ignored. How much more 
important, then, is such recognition for 
adolescents in their usually clumsy at- 
tempts to build a personality. That is 
why sarcasm is an unforgivable sin for a 
teacher; it may tear down in a moment 
what other teachers and the individual 
himself have been trying to build up for 
months or even years. 

A boy who has a difficult ‘foreign’ 
name—and we must get over the notion 
that only names from the British Isles or 
very near them are properly American— 


may be heartened by a casual word (per- 
haps to the class as a whole) on the ad- 
vantage of a distinctive name over Wil- 
liam Smith, say (if there are no William 
Smiths in the class), since there are some 
twenty William Smiths in the telephone 
book. 

I know a handsome girl who is over- 
tall and over-heavy for her age; her 
whole attitude toward life was changed 
when she was shown that her “magnifi- 
cent body” was needed for the Spirit of 
something or other in a school pageant. 

Every week or so it is well to check 
over one’s class lists to see how many 
boys and girls have had successful promi- 
nence of some sort—a chairmanship of a 
committee, a good part in a play, the au- 
thorship of a composition worth reading 
aloud, the responsibility of collecting 
money for an excursion. It is important 
in one’s planning, next, to see how soon 
it is possible to tap the potentialities of 
those unchecked. The ideal, never quite 
obtained, is to have every youngster 
happy and working because his contribu- 
tion is valued by his teacher and his 
classmates, because his powers are being 
used somewhere near to capacity. Mase- 
field has it that “the days that make us 
happy make us wise.” Not the whole 
story, perhaps, but a big chapter of it. 

Then, too, the teacher will find, as a 
matter of classroom strategy, that the 
pupils who fail to achieve recognition in 
worthy ways will try to achieve it in un- 
worthy ones. A man I know remembers, 
as a boy, tipping back so far in his chair 
that he upset. He now thinks that the 
amusement of his classmates and the irri- 
tation of the teacher made the experience 
a rewarding one. Psychologists seem to 
think that much lying and petty stealing 
come from a need for counting somehow. 
This need is not confined to a few malad- 
justed individuals. Nearly every young- 
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ster in the class feels inferior in some way, 
feels insecure in some situations, feels 
handicapped in some particular. 

There are many ways that “English” 
—particularly fiction and drama—can 
help in meeting these needs of personal- 
ity—partly by making the youngsters 
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feel that they are not alone in having dif- 
ficulties and limitations. Hence, in plan- 
ning our units of work, I hope we teach- 
ers can agree that this third aim is im- 
portant, too; that development of per- 
sonality is as much our task as develop- 
ment of understanding and of expression. 


TIPS NOT IN TEXTBOOKS 


ELIZABETH HURST" 


Are you an English teacher, trying to 
teach speech? Perhaps these tips not in 
textbooks will help you. 

I am teaching a one-semester course to 
juniors and seniors of varying ability and 
ambition. Three aspire to follow careers 
in some field of speech. Half the class is 
taking the course, in preference to Eng- 
lish literature or chemistry, “because it’s 
fun” and ‘‘nobody fails it.’’ All have had 
one immediate desire: to get over being 
afraid. 

During the first two or three days of 
the course we resorted to the use of “‘ice- 
breakers,”’ adapted from Bernard S. Ma- 
son and Elmer D. Mitchell’s Social 
Games for Recreation.? These included a 
laughing contest in which two players 
stand back-to-back and at a signal turn, 
face each other, and laugh for a given 
number of seconds as boisterously as pos- 
sible, throwing their hands above their 
heads and slapping their thighs. As a 
player retires, he nominates a new play- 
er and automatically becomes the director 


1 Mrs. Hurst teaches senior high school English, 
journalism, and speech in the Utica, Mich., Public 
School. 


2(New York: A. S. Barnes, 1935), chap. xiii, 
“Dramatic Contests and Stunts,” p. 231. 


of the contest. We didn’t bother about 
decisions. Because the children liked the 
laughing stunt best and it seemed to dis- 
pel their inhibitions most quickly, we 
used it frequently, substituting others for 
variety—among them a_ dog-barking 
contest of a similar sort. We found that 
leading yells with great abandon is an 
excellent cure for tied-up nerves. Our 
favorite, new and apropos, was 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Ma! Ma! Ma! 

Pa! Pa! Pa! 
Help! 

Practice in making introductions and 
in carrying on conversations composed 
our first serious unit. Although the stu- 
dents had read avidly on these subjects 
in etiquette books, they had had little 
practical experience, largely because 
they had lacked courage and an accept- 
able opportunity to practice. We intro- 
duced one another from right to left and 
from back to front, around the room, un- 
til the proper procedure with respect to 
sex had become a habit. (I’m an invet- 
erate demonstrator, and the students are 
free to say, “Show us.”) Then we as- 
sumed names, ages, and social positions 
and practiced introducing individuals to 
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individuals and to groups of individuals. 
Detailed introductions led logically into 
initiating and carrying on conversations. 

The second section of the unit was cen- 
tered around dinner-table conversations. 
For purposes of practice and demonstra- 
tion the class was divided into groups of 
four, and a “key” student in each group 
was appointed to act as host or hostess. 
A pretty luncheon cloth was spread over 
a small table and silver laid. Each menu 
consisted of potato chips and water. 
Since we did not use the silver, we did 
not change it. We used paper plates, 
cups, and napkins. Each host was re- 
sponsible for welcoming his three guests, 
introducing them, and directing conver- 
sation during the luncheon. Each guest 
was responsible for contributing his share 
to the conversation, for helping to keep it 
impersonal, and for seeing that the reti- 
cent were included. Those youngsters 
virtually sweat blood; but they learned, 
and they liked it. They learned that the 
acquirement of social graces is not al- 
ways easy and is not all nonsense. They 
went out from class to try their newly ac- 
quired conversational prowess on the 
public, and they not infrequently report 
that they have been successful in some 
trying situation. 

Our second unit, according to the text- 
book, should have been on impromptu 
dramatics. It wasn’t. For reasons inher- 
ent in the war effort, our school suffers 
from absenteeism. We are in a metropol- 
itan area. Some of our students are em- 
ployed on night shifts in war plants; 
some are working on farms; many others, 
on a part-time basis, have taken over jobs 
left vacant by men and women who have 
entered war industries or the armed serv- 
ices. We have been experiencing an ex- 
tended epidemic of mumps. Because of 
our erratic attendance and the prema- 
turely adult attitudes and tastes of our 


students, we decided to try blackouts 
and short farces rather than impromptu 
dramatics. 

A blackout has inherent limitations. 
Furthermore, teachers’ salaries being 
what they are—and likewise the price of 
beans and of war bonds—an instructor 
can’t buy too many play books for exam- 
ination purposes and take the chance of 
their proving to be worthless. I investi- 
gated six. Next year I may examine six 
more. 

The following list of skits, with small 
casts, proved to be useful in length, con- 
tent, and possibilities for interpretation, 
with two exceptions. Inasmuch as these 
plays were prepared for class consump- 
tion only and there were no understudies, 
the casts of Once a Sailor and Enter the 
Hero proved to be too large for our pur- 
poses. Never once were the characters 
all present simultaneously. 


Hook, Line, and Sinker......... 2m 
Rocking Chair Blues*........... 2W 
Mrs. Murphy Isn’t Home*...... 3W 

pe 4w 

Eat It and Like Itf............. 2m IW 
3m 
Once a Sailor—Always a Sailort. 3m 3w 
Enter the Herof................ 3m 2w 
Goldilocks and the Three Bearsf.. 3m 2w (2d 

vers.) 

Anniversary Present§........... 2m 


* Quick Comedies. Baker Plays, 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
$0.50. (Available also from Banner Play Co., 519 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) 

t Jean Provence. Knockout Blackouts. Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Franklin, Ohio. $0.50. 

t Follies for Fun Night. Banner Play Co., 519 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. $0.50. 

§ Marshall Stedman. Clever Sketches for Short Casts. Ban- 
ner Play Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. $0.40. 


As the selection of titles indicates, 
Quick Comedies is probably the “best 
buy”’ for teachers whose funds are limit- 
ed. It contains twenty farces. 
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Certainly an instructor who attempts 
to use blackouts should be convinced, 
first, that he is endowed with an ade- 
quate supply of horse sense plus the abil- 
ity to say “No!” and mean it. 

We are fortunate in being located near 
a city, where we can see good drama. We 
have pondered over what we have seen, 
pooled our opinions, and acted upon the 
basis of our conclusions. When students 
were working out interpretations, I 
constantly admonished, ‘Experiment! 


PLAY PRACTICE SCHEDULE* 


and experience. When they were tested, 
practically all made perfect scores. 

Later on, if we have time, we may pre- 
pare a one-act play for a high-school as- 
sembly, probably Rich Man, Poor Man. 

For those young English teachers who 
have to ‘“‘put on” a senior-class play and 
“have to have a lot of students in it,’’ I 
am passing on two tips that have helped 
me, the first a schedule of rehearsals (I 
have no idea where I found it). When 
you have taught long enough to be your 


Tuesday | 


Monday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Act I—Work through | Act I—Work Act I—Once with | Act I—Twice with-| Act II—(See Tues- 
twice carefully with} through carefully! books; twice out books day) 
books with books two without books Act II—Read once 
or three times carefully 


Act I—Once without | Act I—Once with- 
books out books 
Act II—Once with Act II—Twice 


books; once without without books 


books 


Act I—Once with- 
out books 

Act II—Twice 
without books 


Act III—Work 
through Act III 
two or three 


times carefully 
with books 


Act I1I—Read 
carefully twice 


Act ITI—No books Acts I, II, IIt— | Act IT 


No books 


Acts I, I, II Acts I, I, Ill 


Acts I, II, II Acts I, I, II 


Dress rehearsal 


Final production 
(evening) 


Ten-cent matinee 


* Begin on time. Practice two hours and quit. 


Which way is best? Why?” Students 
who showed any interest in directing 
were encouraged. 

As you have observed, the icebreakers 
and the units on conversations and black- 
outs involved groups or pairs of stu- 
dents. Our purpose had been to gain 
courage. I felt that the students had ac- 
quired enough self-confidence to proceed 
with some degree of success to group dis- 
cussions and thence to individual speech- 
es. First, however, out of curiosity, I 
asked the class to read the chapter on 
“Acting’’ in the back of the textbook. It 
substantiated what they had already 
learned about acting from observation 


t Vary the order of acts from day to day. 


own boss, you will have learned to select 
a very small, co-operative cast, to take a 
longer time, and to require that the lines 
be learned very early. In the meantime, 
you will do as you are told and, inciden- 
tally, may find the schedule helpful. 
The second tip is this: Have your 
stage shallow. Five feet between foot- 
lights and rear wall is enough. (Your 
would-be advisers will pooh-pooh and ar- 
gue, but stick to your guns.) Your actors 
will not be trying to play behind the fur- 


3 Bertha Y. Burrill. Rich Man, Poor Man. New 
York: Samuel French, 1927. $0.50. Royalty, $5.00. 
(Also available from Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
1631 South Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa.) 
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niture, and the audience in the back row 

can hear. 

After the class had completed a short 
unit on group discussion, it was ready for 
individual speeches. To begin a speech 
we followed this formula: 
tr. Go to the front of the room. Pause 

and look at the audience, establishing 

eye-contact. 

2. “Ladies and gentlemen .... 

_ 3. Pause—ten seconds. 

4. Open with a short sentence; for exam- 

ple, ‘All the world loves a lover.” 

Pause—ten seconds. 

6. Continue with a longer sentence; for 
example, ‘However, two lovey-doves 
who don’t care where they love make 
the public exceedingly tired.”’ 

. Pause. 

8. Continue speech. 


” 


~ 


Each student is required to prepare 
only one speech each week, but we keep 
an envelope full of simple topics, written 
on slips of paper; and, when we have a 


few surplus minutes, students draw top- 
ics, formulate the first two sentences, and 
give the beginning of a speech according 
to the outline above, which has proved 
to be the best cure devised yet for what 
might be called “‘initial jitters’ in mak- 
ing a speech. 

I have just one other suggestion that 
is not in the textbooks, although I do 
realize that not every teacher is in a posi- 
tion to try it out. I am constantly en- 
rolled in some public speaking class for 
adults, W.P.A., Y.M.C.A., university, or 
what not, so that I am continually ob- 
serving and speaking. On visitors’ nights 
I take a few of my students with me. 
(Yes, I’ve been embarrassed. Never fa- 
tally.) On the whole the situation is 
wholesome. 

“Tf you are an English teacher, trying 
to teach speech....,’’ why not suc- 
ceed? There is an old saying that you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. Phooey! This is an age of syn- 
thetics. 


WHAT SHOULD I DO? 


EDNA FRANCES RUSSELL’ 


It was Wallace’s last day in class. The 
seniors who filed into 219 for English IV 
were unusually sober, clearly preoccupied. 
Class discussion proceeded automatical- 
ly, but the thoughts of the pupils were 
not with the fictional hero and his prob- 
lems but with Wallace and his. 

At twenty-two Wallace was about to 
achieve his goal. Sickness and financial 


*Member of the faculty of the University of 
Missouri Laboratory School. 


difficulties had been overcome, and he 
was at last a high-school senior. Now the 
Navy had called. Promptly and un- 
complainingly Wallace was responding; 
yet the pupils guessed the inward strug- 
gle with which he relinquished all hope 
of obtaining the long-coveted diploma. 
For the moment the seniors were not 
concerned with the problems of litera- 
ture. They were far too deeply chal- 
lenged by the problems of life. 
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Suddenly I conceived an idea. Was 
this not the time, more than ever before, 
to supplement the study of literature 
with the study of life? Of course, I had 
long regarded literature as a mirror of 
life. Consequently, I had striven to pre- 
sent Jean Valjean and Anna Karenina 
as real personages confronted with real 
problems. Their inward struggles, their 
critical decisions, and their resulting 
character growth or deterioration I had 
often discussed and evaluated with 
senior pupils. However, it had never 
occurred to me to explore with them 
their own immediate problems. Charac- 
ters from literature had been presented 
as worthy or unworthy patterns of be- 
havior. Great books had been studied 
as life-teachers. Correlations had been 
made between pupil experiences and 
those of fictional characters. But no 
direct discussion of the pupils’ everyday 
perplexities, significant or petty as they 
might be, had ever been attempted. 

What would be the seniors’ response 
to a discussion of their own problems? 
It seemed a propitious time to investi- 
gate. 

The next day when the pupils entered 
the classroom they noticed on the desk 
a pasteboard box. In answer to their in- 
quiries I explained its purpose: 

‘“‘We have been studying the problems 
of characters in novels and short stories. 
How would you like to make a canvass 
of your own everyday problems and 
perplexities? Would you like to drop 
into this box a statement of perplexing 
decisions that have confronted or are 
confronting you? These slips of paper 
need not be signed. Later in the week we 
can open the box and consider together 
the problems contained therein. 

“For example, have any of you ever 
had a decision like this to make? Re- 
cently, when a friend of mine was in a 


grocery store, she saw a small boy take 
a candy bar from the counter and go, 
unnoticed, toward the door. What 
should she have done? Should she have 
talked to the boy, reported the occur- 
rence, or kept her knowledge to herself? 

“Would you like for us to discuss such 
everyday problems in class, even though 
we may not always arrive at a satisfac- 
tory answer?”’ 

Some of the pupils were dubious con- 
cerning such an experiment, but most of 
them were heartily in favor of such a dis- 
cussion. During the days that followed, 
therefore, the pasteboard box became the 
receptacle for a growing number of pupil 
perplexities. At last it was nearly full of 
anonymous slips of white paper. 

When Friday arrived, the class as- 
sembled with an air of unusual anticipa- 
tion. A pupil chairman was elected to 
open the box, read the problems aloud, 
and lead the class deliberation. The fol- 
lowing are typical examples of the prob- 
lems confronting these seniors of 1943 
(as the pupils’ own phrasing is used, it 
will be noted that spelling and English 
usage, as well as life, are still matters of 
profound perplexity to some of the 
seniors) : 

1. Should I join some branch of the armed 
service upon graduation from high school or 
attempt to get some college credit before 
being drafted? 

2. During a history test one day I noticed 
someone copying from my paper. It wasn’t 
an important test, but I had stayed home 
from a picnic to study for it, and I knew 
that this person had gone to the picnic re- 
gardless of the quiz. Should I have covered 
my paper, reported the pupil to the teacher, 
or paid no attention to him? 

3. On my vacation this summer I met two very 
nice boys. The one I liked best was planning 
to ask me to go to a dance. However, the 
other boy asked me first. Should I have 
gone with him, or could I have told him 
that I had made other plans? 
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4. My best friend told a lie about me and I 
have found it out. Should I ignore this or 
break all friendly relations? 

5 Should I go with a boy whom my parents 
dislike but whom I see no harm in? 

6. When I am playing soft-ball and someone 
tries to act smart and throws a ball and hits 
me on the back of the head, should I get 
mad and stop playing or should I go on 
and play? 

7. If lam at a football game and find someone 
in my reserved seat, what should I do? 


8. When I have a date and am told to be in at 
11:30 but the rest of the gang are going 
out to another place, should I go home or 
stay out, which I want to do? 

9. I know a man who does not have a good 
mentality, and beats his cows and calves 
around with clubs. Once he even drug a 
balky horse behind his truck by the neck 
with a chain. Should I try to reason with 
someone that crazy, turn him in to the 
Humane Society, or keep my mouth shut? 


10. Should I take vacations and have one last 
fling, or should I do without joy rides and 
conserve my tires for the duration? 


11. I found a dollar at school. What should I 
do? 

12. Ata party I made a rather silly mistake in a 
game of cards. However, instead of waiting 
until we were alone to tell me about it, my 
partner bawled me out in front of everyone. 
Should I have given him a lesson in man- 
ners right there, or should I have taken it 
on the chin? 

13. A friend of mine told me that she had used 
my mother’s name to break a rule at school. 
She begged me not to tell my mother and 
promised that it would never happen again. 
Should I trust my friend or tell my mother, 
who would be very angry? 

14. Should I borrow answers on everyday home- 
work? 


15. I entered a bus and found that the only va- 
cant seat was beside a Negro. Should I 
stand, take the seat and keep it, or take it 
and change to another seat as soon as there 
was a vacant one? 

16. I know a sophomore girl who is smoking, 
though her parents are much against it. 
Should I tell them about this or let things 
go on as they are? 


17. When I am eligible for the draft, should I 
try to get a job in a defense factory to es- 
cape the armed services? 


18. What should be my attitude toward Ne- 
groes and Japanese in this country? 

19. When I pass a man in the armed service on 
the highway, should I pick him up? 

20. Should I play cards and take a chance at 
winning, or should I cheat and win and 
know that I have won unfairly? 


Needless to say, the class hour passed 
all too quickly and long before many of 
these questions had been satisfactorily 
answered. When the bell rang, the stu- 
dents were still engaged in lively debate. 
As the class ended, Marilyn summed up 
the opinion of the group: “Compared 
with the weighty problems of the day, 
these questions are probably very insig- 
nificant, but they are important to us, 
for they are problems which have caused 
us a good deal of thought.” 

Looking back over the class discussion, 
I was delighted with the pupils’ interest 
and their active participation. I was also 
convinced that, in handling such an ex- 
periment, a teacher needs infinite tact 
and sincerity, else her incompetent han- 
dling of real life-problems might well do 
more harm than good. I was also startled 
and definitely challenged by some very 
revealing statements which had been 
made. Most of the pupils conceded that 
behavior problems should be settled on 
the basis of Christian ethical standards. 
A few, however, clearly put self-interest, 
prejudice, and personal desires first. One 
boy clinched his argument for “getting 
even” by triumphantly quoting what he 
apparently believed to be the Golden 
Rule, “Do unto others as others have 
done unto you.” 

The time now seemed ripe to expose 
the pupils to a little basic philosophy. 
Next day the class discussion was 
launched with the following remark: 
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WHAT SHOULD I DO? 


“We have seen that many of us are con- 
fronted with problems which we would 
solve in widely different ways. Our solu- 
tion to these problems depends on our 
philosophies of life. Each of us wants to 
live and act in such a way as to get the 
most out of his living. All through the 
ages men have been concerned with this 
important quest. Would you like to read 
some of the conclusions which men of dif- 
ferent races and creeds have reached con- 
cerning how to attain the most abundant 
life? Would you like to know, for example, 
what men as socially different as a Ro- 
man emperor and a Roman slave have 
discovered about satisfying living?” 

The pupils having indicated their in- 
terest, each was provided with a mimeo- 
graphed sheet on which he found such 
statements as the following: 


1. Men are disturbed not by things but by 
their own opinions concerning them.— 
EPICTETUS 

2. The best way of revenge is not to imitate 
the injury.—Marcus AURELIUS 

3. No man can do me a real injury because no 
man can force me to misbehave myself.— 
Marcus AURELIUS 

4. I have always wondered how it is that 
everyone should love himself best, and yet 
value his neighbor’s opinion of him more 
than his own.—Marcus AURELIUS 

5. Speak no evil of the absent, for it is un- 
just.—GEORGE WASHINGTON 

6. Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the 
disparagement of anyone.—WASHINGTON 

7. When you speak of God, let it be seriously, 
in reverence and honor, and obey your 
natural parents. [When Washington was 
thirteen, he drew up these “Rules of Civility 
and Decent Behavior in Company.”’] 

8. Insist on yourself; never imitate-—EMER- 
SON 

g. A man cannot speak but he judges himself. 
—EMERSON 

10. As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests on 
the bosom of God; he is nourished by un- 
failing fountains, and draws, at his need, 
inexhaustible power.— EMERSON 


11. If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under 
them.—THOREAU 


12. I think that we may safely trust a great 
deal more than we do.—THOREAU 


These bits of philosophy were discussed, 
interpreted, and evaluated. The pupils 
were free to agree or disagree with each 
or with all of them. 

Quite naturally this discussion led to 
the students’ writing short papers on the 
rather ambitious subject, ‘““My Philoso- 
phy of Life.”” Those who found this topic 
a bit too lofty were urged to select an al- 
ternate subject, such as, ‘“‘A Senior’s Ad- 
vice to a Freshman”’ or “How To Get 
the Most Out of High School.” 

It was a memorable day when some of 
these papers were read aloud. The presi- 
dent of the student body entitled his 
treatise, which was the most ambitious 
attempt of his high-school career, ‘Ax- 
ioms of Living.” 

With sincere earnestness he explained 
that his philosophy was based on three 
fundamental assumptions which he liked 
to think of as the axioms of his life: (1) 
there is a good and just God that reigns 
over the universe; (2) immortality is 
real; and (3) the man who attempts to 
live in harmony with the will of God is 
infinitely happier than one who does not. 
His paper ended with these words: 

I have an absolute obligation to myself to 
live up to the highest that I know. I know 
nothing any higher than Jesus Christ. If I do 
my best to be a Christian, I shall have fulfilled 
the requirements of my deepest convictions. 
This is my belief, my philosophy, and my re- 
ligion. 

This statement, made by a school 
leader, impressed the pupils far more 
deeply than would have any moralistic 
teaching on the part of the teacher. Dur- 
ing the reading of the paper the class 
members were profoundly attentive, and, 
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when the bell rang, more than one boy 
awkwardly patted the author on the 
back and mumbled, ‘‘That was swell, 
Arnold.” 

After the members of the class had 
thus labored, with varying degrees of 


success, over statements of their own 
philosophies of life, they were invited to 
reread the ‘Sermon on the Mount.” 
There, it was suggested, each would find 
the ultimate answer to the eternally per- 
plexing question: ‘What should I do?” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE FOR THE NINTH YEAR 


FRANCES KLENETT SALZMAN’ 


Children in the ninth year of school to- 
day are less than four years from the 
draft age. Most of our ninth-year pupils 
will not remain in school for more than 
two or three of these four years. Only a 
short time is, therefore, given us in which 
to crowd an education that will serve 
them well in the world to come. What 
can we give them in this short time 
(aside from specific vocational and tech- 
nical skills) that they can hold on to, that 
they will take with them into a life that is 
certain to be strange and difficult? 

Teen-age pupils look to us for guidance 
as never before. We owe them more than 
the pedestrian discharge of our duties. 
We owe them an explanation of the pro- 
posed new world, a chance to view wid- 
ened horizons, a glimpse of the nature of 
our world, and the means of exploring it. 
For some of our boys and girls the war 
will be just an interlude after which edu- 
cation and life will continue. For most, 
what we offer now will be all they will 
ever receive of education or of the oppor- 
tunity to understand the efforts of good 
men to create a better world. All of them 
will have to make decisions, will have to 
arrive at conclusions, will have to build 


* Teacher of English in the Horace Greeley Junior 
High School, New York City. 


up a morale that will see them through. 
We must help them. 

Most literature texts for the ninth 
year go beyond the minimum require- 
ments for that vear and add selections for 
variety andenrichment. This article sug- 
gests that today the English teacher 
needs to go beyond mere variety and en- 
richment. In 1943, as well as in the years 
to follow, the English teacher must more 
than ever relate the pupil’s life and living 
to his reading. 

It is necessary to introduce these chil- 
dren to the contemporary world by hav- 
ing them read contemporary material. In 
the past few months, for example, we 
have come to the realization that we 
must make our youth air-minded. We 
must also make them world conscious. 
We agree that provincialism is a thing of 
the past, that democracy is a way of life, 
and that the Four Freedoms are worth 
striving for; but, unless we give our stu- 
dents a chance to reach these conclusions 
by their own thinking—and quickly, too 
—we can hope for little progress from our 
next generation. “‘From failing hands we 
throw the torch.” 

The motion-picture industry has con- 
ceded the need for intelligent and realistic 
films and has given us such fine pictures 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE FOR THE NINTH YEAR 


of contemporary life as Mrs. Miniver, 
Wake Island, The Invaders, Grapes of 
Wrath, Mortal Storm, and The Pied Piper. 

For teachers who seek some such ma- 
terial tosupplement their course of study, 
a partial list of selections suitable for use 
in the ninth and possibly tenth years 
follows. All but one author, I believe, 
are living. Each piece deals with a vital 
contemporary problem or idea, and some 
do so in immortal words. Not all these 
selections were used in all classes. Some 
of them were used in slow classes, and 
some in rapid ones; but, slow or bright, a 
practical interest in the thesis was clearly 
evident in every case, and its application 
to current world problems always resulted 
in a widened and wiser outlook. 


SHORT STORIES 


Benét, Stephen Vincent, ‘“The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” 

Chidester, Ann, ““When War Came” 

Doret, Bernard, ‘“‘Hostage”’ 

Feld, Rose, “Sophie Halenczyck Makes a 
Speech” 

Frank, Pat, ‘“Tokyo Broadcast” 

Montague, Margaret Prescott, “England to 
America”’ 

Struther, Jan, “Mrs. Miniver’’ (selected chap- 
ters) 

Taylor, Kressman, “Address Unknown’’ (ed- 
ited) 


“The Devil and Daniel Webster’ was 
first read in class in the short-story form. 
Dramatist’s Play Service publishes a 
play version which was used as a term 
project for presentation in the assembly. 
Some time later, the movie All That 
Money Can Buy, based on Benét’s story, 
was shown locally. We enjoyed acting as 
critics. 

Those stories that were found in 
Scholastic Magazine were read by the 
students in class and at home. Others 
were read to the class by the teacher. 
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LONGER STORIES 

Hargrove, Marion, See Here, Private Hargrove 

Reynolds, Quentin, Only the Stars Are Neutral 


de Saint Exupéry, Antoine, Flight to Arras 
White, W. L., They Were Expendable 


Provocative excerpts from the longer 
stories were read to the students, who 
were then encouraged to obtain the book 
for supplementary reading. 


ESSAYS 

Baker, Gretta, “Marian Anderson” 

Boothe, Clare, ““Madame Chiang Kai-shek”’ 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., ‘On the Four Free- 
doms”’ 

Thompson, Dorothy, ‘‘America”’ 

Wallace, Henry A., ‘‘The Price of Free World 
Victory” 

Wilson, Woodrow, “‘On the Necessity of War 
against Germany” 


The Pocket Book of America is an ex- 
cellent little volume to become acquaint- 
ed with when teaching the essay. The 
essays listed were used as a basis for oral 
English as well as for written composi- 
tion. Our school magazine offered a 
prize to the student who wrote the best 
essay on the subject of ‘What We Are 
Fighting For.’’ The discussion of these 
essays stimulated thought and resulted 
in some fine written work. 


PLAYS: RADIO AND STAGE 


Benét, Stephen Vincent, The Burning of the 
Books and Listen to the People 

Buck, Pearl S., Chinese Incident 

Corwin, Norman, We Hold These Truths 

Latouche, John C., Ballad for Americans 

MacLeish, Archibald, The Fall of the City 


Many excellent radio documentary 
plays were found in the Kozlenko collec- 
tion. Students were on the alert to report 
new material heard on the radio or an- 
nouncements of programs to come. 

All plays were read aloud. The radio 
plays were put on in the classroom with 
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an improvised microphone, some sound 
effects, and other simple radio tech- 
niques. The Burning of the Books was 
done chorally and was so effective that 
parents were invited to come to hear it 
during Open School Week. The Ballad 
for Americans, originally a musical work, 
was done chorally with incidental music, 
some sound effects, and a few pantomime 
interludes. This, too, the parents were 
invited to see. 


POETRY 


Benét, Rosemary, ‘‘Nancy Hanks”’ 

Hughes, Langston, “Let America Be America 
Again” 

Lérentz, Pare, River” 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, “The Murder of Li- 
dice” 

Miller, Alice Duer, The White Cliffs (selections) 

MacLeish, Archibald, ““America Was Promises” 


The poetry was read (except in cases 
where a talented and intelligent student 
took over) by the teacher. 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


Shortly after the death, on June 26, 
of Charles Swain Thomas, past-presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teach- 
ers, the Executive Committee of the 
Council adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That in the death of Charles 
Swain Thomas the National Council of 
Teachers of English has lost one of its 
strongest and most loyal friends, one 
who, whether Council affairs ran smooth- 
ly or whether there were difficulties to be 
met, was always at hand with sound 
counsel, modestly given; one whose 
handsome person, kindly smile, and gen- 
tle wit were always a pleasant memory 
of the Council’s annual meetings; one 
whose good sense, discriminating taste, 
and sincere interest in other persons 
deeply influenced the teachers and teach- 
ing of English throughout the United 
States; and 

Resolved, further, That we who have 
worked with Dr. Thomas and the very 
many members of the Council who have 
known him have suffered a personal be- 
reavement and sympathize most deeply 
with the wife to whom he was so tenderly 
devoted. 


BIOGRAPHY’ 


Charles Swain Thomas, well-known 
and beloved professor of English at Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education and 


‘Supplied by Caroline M. Doonan, of Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass., public relations 
representative of the National Council of Teachers 
of English for the state of Massachusetts. 
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leader in his profession throughout the 
United States, died on June 26, 1943, at 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 

Born in Indiana in 1868, Charles 
Swain Thomas graduated from Indiana 
University in 1894 and received his M.A. 
degree from that school the following 
year. He was later granted a degree from 
Harvard University, and in 1933 the 
Litt.D. degree was conferred upon him 
by the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Thomas was principal of a high 
school; superintendent of a school sys- 
tem; head of the English department at 
Shortridge High School in Indianapolis 
and later at Newton, Massachusetts; di- 
rector of English at Cleveland, Ohio; and 
professor of English at Center College, 
Harvard, Wellesley, and Cornell. Made 
professor of education at Harvard in 
1930, he held this position until his retire- 
ment in 1936. Called back to Harvard in 
September, 1942, to resume his work, he 
had scheduled courses for the 1943 Sum- 
mer School. All this experience in teach- 
ing, enriched by editorial work with the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Harvard Teachers 
Record, and the English Leaflet, made 
him an authority in the training of Eng- 
lish teachers and gave him leadership in 
local, state, and national groups in his 
field. 

Author, editor, and lecturer of nation- 
al renown, Dr. Thomas has been for 
years a guide for English teachers. His 
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text, The Teaching of English in Second- 
ary Schools, has had wide distribution. 
His most recent contribution, Your Mas- 
tery of English, a six-volume edition, was 
published by Collier’s in 1941. 

Former president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, of the 
Tuesday Club, and of the English Lunch 
Club, and editor of the Leaflet, he was 
an active member of all these organiza- 
tions; and he was vice-president of the 
Harvard Teachers Association at the 
time of his death. 

Here in New England we like to think 
of Dr. Thomas as editor of the English 
Leaflet, the paper that grew and pros- 
pered under his hand and in which he 
gave voice to his fine philosophy of 
teaching. 

We of the New England Association 


have a special sense of loss. Our gather- 
ings will never again be the same. In- 
deed, Charles Swain Thomas has been the 
New England Association. Those who at- 
tended the March meeting in Cambridge 
will never forget him as he stood erect, 
vigorous, inspired, and, speaking extem- 
poraneously, gave a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten message—a reaffirmation of his faith 
in youth, in the teachers of youth, and in 
the ultimate good that will come out of 
the confusion of today. 

A great figure has passed from our 
company. There is a “lonely place 
against the sky.” But the nobility of his 
character is secure in the hearts of his 
countless friends throughout the land. 
Certainly, death cannot take away from 
us the memory of Charles Swain Thom- 
as—a great figure, a true and gentle soul. 
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ROUND TABLE 


MODERN DRAMA EDUCATES 
FOR PEACE 


Whether the future world will be a place 
in which human beings can live amicably 
and happily will depend upon the ideas that 
are taking root in the minds of secondary- 
school students today. If these citizens of 
tomorrow are permitted to enter adulthood 
prejudiced, unsympathetic, and intolerant, 
their world will indeed be a sorrier place 
than ours. To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the business of every high-school teacher in 
America—and the English teachers who 
have too long neglected the human values 
found in the subject matter they teach are 
no exception. It is without question their 
duty to include in their courses in literature 
materials that will give their students in- 
sight into the problems that are vexing 
them, their fellow-countrymen, and even 
the world. 

Most teachers of English will probably 
find modern drama one of the best and most 
easily obtained sources of these materials, 
for the problems of life attacked by the play- 
wright of today range from the very per- 
sonal one faced by Maggie in What Every 
Woman Knows to the universal one so ef- 
fectively portrayed in Irwin Shaw’s Bury the 
Dead. 

In the laboratory high school at Marshall 
College a unit in modern drama is offered 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade, depending 
upon the maturity of the pupils. The pri- 
mary objective of this unit is to help the 
pupils to understand and to develop a tol- 
erant attitude toward the problems that vex 
people as individuals, as groups, and as na- 
tions. An important enabling objective is to 
teach them how to read dramas effectively. 
The unit makes provision for both intensive 
and extensive reading. The former, of 
course, consists of material read by the en- 
tire group and is of vital importance for two 
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reasons: (1) it provides an opportunity for 
the instruction which is so necessary to 
make the pupils intelligent readers of 
drama; (2) it enables the teacher to develop 
an interest in the problems which are really 
the core of her primary objective. The ex- 
tensive or independent reading follows the 
intensive or preparatory reading. The dis- 
cussions or reports that result from the ex- 
tensive reading provide the real opportuni- 
ties for the development of attitudes, 

At Marshall High School one or more of 
the following plays are used as intensive 
reading: Strife by John Galsworthy, The 
Silver Box by John Galsworthy, Journey’s 
End by R. C. Sheriff. Others would serve as 
well, but these are available in the texts 
used in this school. The class periods devot- 
ed to reading and discussing these plays are 
carefully planned. Specific instruction is 
given in the following: 

I. The reading skills essential to the intelli- 

gent interpretation of drama 
A. Using the cast of characters 
B. Noting and using the passages written 
in italics 
C. Becoming aware of the changes in time 
II. Visualizing the play on the stage 
III. The appreciation skills that are helpful in 
interpreting characters and shades of 
meaning 
IV. The meaning of the term “conflict” as 
used in drama 
V. The final impression that the author wishes 
to convey 


When the plays have been completed, the 
teacher hands the pupils mimeographed 
sheets which contain controversial questions 
such as these: 


I. The Silver Box 


A. How could John Barthwick have proved 
that he was truly a Liberal? 


B. Whom do you consider the most ad- 
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mirable person in the play? Give your 
reasons. 

C. How does the play prove that English 
men and women of the upper class are 
smug and self-satisfied and afraid that 
their status quo will be upset? 


II. Journey’s End 

A. Prepare a character sketch in which you 
contrast Stanhope as he is in the play 
and as he was in school. 

B. Write the letter that Raleigh would have 
written if he had told exactly what he 
felt. 

C. How has this play affected your ideas of 
war? 


These questions are of no value unless 
they are specifically and logically answered, 
with very definite references to the plays; 
for their primary purpose is to stimulate the 
thinking of the students and to lead them 
toward a more comprehensive discussion of 
the problems included in the primary objec- 
tive. 

The pupils in the school referred to have, 
with the aid of the teacher, developed this 
outline which serves as a guide for their ex- 
tensive reading: 


I. Problems that affect individuals in their 
relations with each other 

II. Problems that affect groups in their rela- 
tions with each other and with society 
A. Inequality in economic conditions 
B. Crime 
C. Class discrimination 


III. Results of the misunderstandings that 
exist among peoples and nations—war 


Part of the extensive reading list based 
on this pupil-made outline follows: 


I. Problems that affect individuals in their 
relations with each other 


Anderson, Maxwell—Saturday’s Chil- 
dren 

Barrie, James M.—What Every Woman 
Knows 

Barry, Philip—The Animal Kingdom; 
The Philadelphia Story 

Besier, Rudolph—The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street 

Boothe, Clare—The Women 


Davis, Owen and Donald—Ethan 
Frome 

Ibsen, Hendrik—The Doll’s House 

Jerome, Jerome K.—Passing of the 
Third Floor Back 

Maugham, Somerset—The Circle; Our 
Betters 

O’Neill, Eugene— Beyond the Horizon 

Shaw, George B.—Candida 


II. Problems that affect groups in their rela- 
tions with each other 


A. Inequality in economic conditions 
Anderson, Maxwell—Feast of Ortolans; 
High Tor 
Barry, Philip—Holiday 
Ibsen, Hendrik—The Enemy of the Peo- 
ple 
Kingsley, Sidney—Dead End; The 
World We Make 
Odets, Clifford—Golden Boy; Waiting 
for Lefty 
Rice, Elmer—Street Scene 
Saroyan, William—The Time of Your 
Life 
B. Crime 
Anderson, Maxwell—W interset 
Flavin, Martin—The Criminal Code 
Galsworthy, John—Escape; Justice 
Wexley, John—The Last Mile; They 
Shall Not Die 


C. Class discrimination 

Anderson, Maxwell—Wingless Victory 

Barrie, James M.—Admirable Crichton 

Galsworthy, John—Loyalties; The Skin 
Game 

Green, Paul—House of Connelly; In 
Abraham’s Bosom 

O’Neill, Eugene—Emperor Jones 


Ill. War 

Anderson, Maxwell—Aey Largo; Val- 
ley Forge 

Anderson, Maxwell, and Stallings, Laur- 
ence—What Price Glory? 

Boothe, Clare—Margin for Error 

Drinkwater, John—Abraham Lincoln; 
Robert E. Lee 

Green, Paul—Johnnie Johnson 

Hellman, Lillian—The Watch on the 
Rhine 

MacLeish, Archibald—The Fall of the 
City 

Shaw, George B.—Arms and the Man 

Shaw, Irwin—Bury the Dead 
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Sherwood, Robert—Jdiot’s Delight; 
There Shall Be No Night 

Steinbeck, John—The Moon Is Down 

Thomas, Augustus—Copperhead 


The number of these plays read depends 
upon the ability of the group. The efficient, 
rapid readers should certainly be encouraged 
to read more than the average or poor read- 
ers. 

The method of discussing this extensive 
reading varies. Sometimes activity sheets 
containing thought-provoking suggestions 
for floor talks or papers are given to the stu- 
dents; at other times, plans for giving the 
reports are worked out by the group. A few 
times each student has planned his own re- 
ports. Whatever the method used, there 
must be ample provision for free interchange 
of thought and for the development of toler- 
ant, intelligent attitudes. It is in this part 
of the unit that the teacher faces her great- 
est responsibility, for she must be skilful 
enough to guide, rather than to dominate, 
the discussion—and, above all, she must not 
allow the students to be influenced too much 
by her own opinions. 

It is not to be inferred, of course, that the 
thinking of any group is likely to be radical- 
ly affected by one unit in modern drama. 
However, large oaks grow from very small 
acorns, and small beginnings often develop 
into far-reaching achievements. 


VIRGINIA RIDER 


MARSHALL Hi1GH SCHOOL 
MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POETRY 


In presenting poetry the English teacher 
must bridge the wide gulf between poetry 
and prose. Students are accustomed to 
prose; poetry to them is a different and 
seemingly incomprehensible language. 
Thomas Curry in a recent article in the Eng- 
lish Journal explained how he chanced upon 
the happy expedient of comparing Chester- 
ton’s ““Lepanto”’ with the prose selection on 


the same subject by Cardinal Newman." 
The class responded admirably to this stim- 
ulating approach, and after a series of les- 
sons concluded that while prose appealed to 
the intellect, poetry appealed to the emo- 
tions. 

Without question Father Curry’s intro- 
duction is a valuable one that can well be 
imitated by all of us. His conclusion, how- 
ever, disturbs me. To categorize poetry as 
emotional is to stigmatize it by distorting the 
very nature of the poetic experience. This 
attitude may even account for the common 
concept that poetry is weak, effeminate, and 
mawkish. 

Literature is essentially communication. 
The poet does not speak to the heart alone. 
A good poem causes the reader to react com- 
pletely with mind as well as heart. Funda- 
mentally poetry and prose can appeal to 
both the intellect and the emotions. It is 
true that poetry generally has a deeper and 
more stirring effect because it demands more 
from the reader. The difference between po- 
etry and prose can hardly be covered ade- 
quately in a short essay of this kind. 
Rhythm, tonal color, and imagery are but 
some of the items that would have to be con- 
sidered. However, one essential difference, 
as I see it, is that poetry has the greater al- 
lusive power and compressive force. To put 
it more simply—and oversimplification is 
dangerous—poetry is connotative; prose de- 
notative. For this reason even well-educat- 
ed people, unaccustomed to poetry, find it 
a mystifying and often irritating experience. 
That is why students find poetry so much 
more difficult than prose. They can write a 
précis of a prose passage, but they must ex- 
pand a poem to five or ten times its length 
to explain it fully. Even then they do not 
succeed completely. 

Some day I am going to place a Latin 
poem on the board, read it aloud impres- 
sively, and then turn beaming to the class 
with, “Isn’t it beautiful!” I rather like that 
approach because when the students express 
natural bewilderment, I can explain that all 


* Thomas Curry, “Is Poetry a ‘Bum Story’?,” 
English Journal, April, 1943, pp. 209-12. 
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poetry is written in a foreign language that 
they must learn. 

But this is what I did do. I started with 
their slang, which is certainly poetic in its 
compression. “John’s sister is a knockout,” 
I wrote on the board. 

“Tn boxing,” I asked, “what is a knock- 
out?” 

They knew the answer, although they did 
not see its place in the English classroom. I 
wrote a summary of their definitions on the 
board: “A knockout is a blow to the chin 
of sufficient force to render the recipient un- 
conscious.”’ (I embroidered the definition 
for effect.) 

“Why is the statement about John’s sis- 
ter a wonderful compliment?” 

It did not take them long to see that the 
beauty of John’s sister was so devastating 
that the beholder was almost bereft of his 
senses. The contrast between the few words 
of the figure of speech and the lengthy prose 
explanation of that figure was the students’ 
introduction to the compression of poetry. 

I did the same with the sentence: Jack 
was a riot at the party. Then I took the line 
from Noyes’s “The Highwayman”’: “The 
moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon 
cloudy seas.” 

“Expand that,” I said. 

That was the touchstone for all the les- 
sons we had. They discovered that the poet 
uses the experiences of his readers to suggest 
infinitely that a poem, like a pebble thrown 
into a lake, causes ever widening ripples. 
They discovered that the compression in po- 
etry is so tight that even a simple poem like 
“The Highwayman” has meaning and con- 
notations far beyond the narrow limits of the 
story. They discovered that Chesterton’s 
“The Donkey” in four short stanzas tells a 
beautiful and touching story. And they dis- 
covered that an outline of the intellectual 
and emotional connotations of Masefield’s 
short poem, “‘Cargoes,” required three full 
boards, and at the end of the lesson the sub- 
ject was by no means exhausted. 

I do not know how well I succeeded. 
After all, I was teaching a foreign language 
in five weeks, and I did not even have a test 


to measure the effectiveness of my methods. 
I wanted the students to react personally 
to poetry. I wanted them to find out for 
themselves why a poem can mean different 
things to different people. I wanted them to 
feel the find precision of poetic imagery that 
expresses a thought so exactly that even 
hundreds of other words can only fumble for 
an approximation. This I do know. Some 
of the boys and girls wrote original poems. 
I do not reproduce them here; they were 
not very good. Many of them read more 
poems than were assigned. One boy made 
an oil painting to illustrate ove line of Helen 
Hoyt’s “Lamp Posts.” I hope they learned 
that every word in a poem is a spring that 
the reader must release. 


Mitton A. KAPLAN 


STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE H1GH SCHOOL 
New York City 


RODERICK USHER AND INSANITY 


There are as many ways to teach Poe and 
his works as there are good teachers doing 
that job. 

May I suggest one of the possibilities that 
the study of Poe offers? We were discussing 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” in class one 
day. Toward the end of the hour, I asked, 
“Did Roderick Usher contribute to his own 
insanity?” 

Of course, some of the class were quick 
to see how the dark surroundings in which 
he lived, his lack of normal companionship, 
his melancholy-producing recreations—all 
accelerated his departure from sanity. 

But when I asked, ‘‘Could he have done 
anything to prevent it?” they were puzzled. 
Most of them were fatalistic in their atti- 
tude. They thought he could not help it. 
They pointed out that insanity seemed to 
run in his family. They mentioned that he 
was naturally of a melancholy disposition. 

I waited while they thought more about 
him. Slowly, some of them showed how, if 
begun early enough, there were changes in 
environment that might have saved Roder- 
ick. 
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The dismissal bell rang. The English 
hour was over. But within twenty-four 
hours two of the class had come back sepa- 
rately to ask if they might talk to me. Jo- 
sephine told me that her mother was in the 
Pontiac State Hospital, and had been there 
once before in the past two years. 

The mother had been born in a foreign 
country and had never learned to speak the 
English language. When she had been at 
home, she had cried most of the time. Jo- 
sephine asked me, ‘‘Will she always be that 
way?” 

Ann also was obsessed with the story of 
Roderick. Within the year, her father had 
died of a brain tumor that could not be re- 
moved and which had caused him just be- 
fore his death to become violently insane. 
Ann wanted to know if insanity is heredi- 
tary. 

Right at this very point is one of the grav- 
est dangers in letting literature prove its 
kinship to life. I am no psychiatrist. Nei- 
ther are any of you. It would have been the 
height of folly for me to have given either 
of those girls an answer to her question. I 
do not know enough. Yet it would have been 
just as bad for me to have sent them away 
with no help for their problem. 

Though I cannot answer such technical 
questions, there are people, skilled in this 
field, who can. Pontiac State Hospital has 
on its staff men and women who try to help 
the family understand the mentally sick 
person. But Pontiac is a public institution 
with its staff much overworked. Its mem- 
bers cannot begin to do for Josephine’s 
mother all that needs to be done. Her trou- 
ble is periodic as yet. Soon she will be sent 
home again. In her home, Josephine, her 
brother, and her father could do much. 

Even for a woman of fifty, some mastery 
of English is possible. In a community our 
size there are many foreign language speak- 
ing groups. She should be taken to the 
meetings of some such group so that she 

can see other women with the same handi- 
cap that she has. The family should be en- 
couraged to help that mother slowly begin 
to talk English, go to foreign language 


social affairs for women, and then attend 
church and other activities. Her woman’s 
world was too narrow. She felt it closing in 
on her like a tomb. As an escape she moved 
into an unreal world. 

Some of that I could hint of as a possi- 
bility to Josephine; but I had to emphasize 
again and again that she and her father 
should ask the psychiatrist, not in one in- 
terview but in several over a period of time, 
how they could best help the mother when 
she was sent home the next time. 

Ann’s case is an even more dangerous one 
for the teacher to face. Fortunately I had 
met her mother and knew that in the 
father’s case the family had had a very good 
brain surgeon. Both he and the mother 
knew that the father’s illness and death had 
been a hard blow to the child, but neither 
knew that Ann was afraid. The doctor was 
well equipped to talk with her about her 
fear, if she would only tell him of it. And 
she did. 

That is just one of the surprising ways in 
which literature reveals its relationship to 
our lives in the classroom. 


Eva A. Moore 


Oak HicH SCHOOL 
Roya OAK, MICHIGAN 


OUR HIT PARADE 


Teachers who have taught retarded or 
slow-learning pupils realize how difficult it 
is to arouse an interest in writing. My prob- 
lem class was made up of pre-apprentice and 
technical boys—eighteen of them. This 
English class met the fourth period, from 
11:30 to 12:30, when the boys were either 
hungry, sleepy, or rarin’ to go. 

The main interest of the entire class 
seemed to be dancing and popular music, 
and an English class was hardly the place 
to encourage too much of that. But since 
the Lucky Strike “Hit Parade” was a favor- 
ite radio program of all of the students, we 
decided to have a hit parade of our own each 
week. Only ours would be a parade or col- 
lection of the “hit” compositions, letters, 
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poems, or any written work which we might 
be studying. 

What a happy thought! When the hits 
were posted under the slogan “Our Hit Pa- 
rade” each Monday, there was a big rush to 
get into the room to see which themes had 
made the bulletin board. The boys clus- 
tered around the board three deep to see if 
their brain child was among the “hits.” Al- 
though names of the writers were never on 
the articles, everyone soon knew who the 
winners were by their shouts such as, 
“Here’s one of mine and, looky! Here’s an- 
other one!” 

Too, they are proud of each other’s suc- 
cess. One boy was overheard telling a mem- 
ber of another class about the winning 
themes. “Arnold Smith wrote this one about 
the track meet. He is one of our best track 
men and really knows what he is talking 
about.” 

This idea was extremely successful in this 
one particular remedial class. Self-confi- 
dence was restored to a degree; writing was 
exciting, adventurous, and fun—even for 
the teacher. 

How gratifying it was to hear that new 
note of surprise, pride, and self-confidence 
creep into their voices as they proudly iden- 
tified their work by saying, ‘“That’s my 
paper!” 

EVELYNE THOMAS GRAHAME 


SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


TRUE FRIENDS OF HAMLET 


The general opinion among Shakespearean 
critics seems to be that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern were “creatures of the king, 
purposely employed to betray Hamlet, their 
friend and fellow-student.’’ Some will grant 
that they may have been innocent of plot- 
ting with the king for Hamlet’s death, but 
even these insist that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern were stupid courtiers, fawning 
upon the king to gain his favor. 

Yet, I cannot find one line in all of Ham- 
let that is definite, conclusive evidence that 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern acted from 
any motives other than those of pure friend- 
ship. 

It is admitted that King Claudius, a 
known villain, sent for them with the 
avowed purpose of using them to discover 
the cause of Hamlet’s madness. But that 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern obeyed the 
king’s request out of mere expectation of 
reward is not indicated. True, Queen Ger- 
trude remarked, “Your visitation shall re- 
ceive such thanks as befits a king’s remem- 
brance.”” But nowhere in the play does 
Claudius give them definite promise of profit 
to be gained by doing his commands. 

What reason did Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern have to suspect Claudius of plotting 
harm against Hamlet? Was it not natural 
to assume that Hamlet’s mother and his 
uncle (now his stepfather) would have his 
best interests at heart? No one except Ham- 
let and Horatio, who had been warned by 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, had real reason 
to suspect Claudius of perfidy. And even 
Hamlet was not sure of his uncle’s guilt until 
the play was performed. If Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern had suspected Claudius 
and doubted his sincerity, they would have 
proved themselves much wiser than the rest 
of Denmark. 

That Hamlet considered them his good 
friends before this critical time is not doubt- 
ed. Queen Gertrude comments on how often 
he has spoken of them, and Hamlet himself 
welcomes them enthusiastically at first. It 
is not until he asks, ‘““Were you not sent 
for?” and receives their truthful answer, 
that he begins to doubt their loyalty. 

Is it logical to think that Claudius, in 
seeking someone to harm Hamlet, would de- 
liberately choose these two whom Hamlet 
considered his friends? How could Claudius 
be sure that they would not turn against 
him and side with Hamlet? It would be 
more sensible to assume that he appealed to 
them (probably at Queen Gertrude’s instiga- 
tion and partly from his own selfish desire 
to know what was troubling Hamlet) to 
come to Denmark to help them discover the 
cause of Hamlet’s insanity, for, by discover- 
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ing the cause, a cure could be more easily 
effected. 

One might also note that though Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are generally con- 
sidered spies for Claudius they really re- 
ported nothing to him that would tend to 
harm Hamlet, even though Hamlet had at 
one time given them a vague hint that he 
was only pretending madness. 

Hamlet was so unbearably rude to these 
two friends that they must have indeed 
thought him insane. After the play, when 
they brought him a request from the queen, 
he was so caustic that Guildenstern was 
forced to declare, “If it please you to make 
me a wholesome answer, I will do your 
mother’s command; if not, your pardon and 
my return shall be the end of my business.” 
Does that sound like a man who is merely 
seeking favor with the king? 

The gravest accusation that has been 
made against Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern is that they bore the commission to 
England that was to put Hamlet to death. 
But I do not think Shakespeare gives us 
any reason to believe that they knew what 
the commission contained. 

In talking to them about the commission 
(the first time in the play that Queen Ger- 
trude was not present at conversations be- 
tween these two and Claudius), the king 
said, “I like him not, nor stands it safe 
with us to let his madness range. There- 
fore ....I your commission will forthwith 
dispatch, And he to England shall along 
with you.” 

Only the day before, Claudius had ex- 
pressed the opinion to Polonious that it 
might be wise to send Hamlet to England to 
collect neglected tribute, where perhaps the 
change of scenery would help him forget 
what was troubling him. Queen Gertrude 
knew of the plans to send Hamlet to Eng- 
land, and Claudius had discussed the matter 
with his advisers. Later it became common 
knowledge among the people that Hamlet 
had been sent to England because “‘he was 
mad and shall recover his wits there,” as 
expressed by the grave-digger. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern could eas- 
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ily have been given the same excuse as the 
rest of Denmark, and there is no indication 
that they knew their commission was a 
death sentence for Hamlet. Rather, there is 
some reason to believe that they would 
never have delivered it after Hamlet es- 
caped if they had known what it contained. 

These two friends of Hamlet have been 
maligned and condemned, but I think they 
should be pitied instead—two faithful 
friends who loyally came to help him, only 
to gain his unjust suspicion and to meet 
death because of his actions. There is no 
tragedy greater than that the innocent 
should die. Shakespeare used that dramatic 
device many times, and I believe that in this 
play, too, he meant Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern to be innocent victims of circum- 
stances. 

Reference to The Hystorie of Hamlet, the 
old chronicle on which Shakespeare based 
his play, and to Fratricide Punished, assumed 
to be the German version of Shakespeare’s 
play, shows that the characters correspond- 
ing to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were 
here portrayed definitely as villains—either 
the faithful ministers of the king or his hired 
henchman. Shakespeare must have had a 
purpose in making his characters old school- 
fellows of Hamlet from whom we have a 
right to expect loyalty. 

Perhaps one reason for the accusations 
made against Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
might lie in the eternal enigma of Hamlet’s 
character. There are those admirers of 
Hamlet who seek an explanation for every 
act and justification of all that he did. For 
them, his treatment of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern is explained by assuming that 
they must have deserved their death at 
Hamlet’s hands. But it is not right that 
their names should be blackened in order 
to whitewash Hamlet’s reputation. 

I believe that anyone who reads Hamlet 
with an open mind will see in these two 
characters two of the best friends that any 
man could have. 


ALICE MORGAN 


Da.ias, TEXAS 
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THE SCHOOLS CELEBRATE BRIT- 
ISH BOOK WEEK 


Americans must accept and understand 
the peoples with whom they will attempt 
to make a new and better post-war world. 
With this in mind, the International Rela- 
tions Board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring British Book Week, 
to be observed in school and public librar- 
ies during the period October 24-30. 

Many people may legitimately question 
why Great Britain should be singled out 
for particular attention, when understand- 
ing of other United Nations is equally im- 
portant. No week is long enough to allow 
for more than the most superficial con- 
sideration of the complex differences be- 
tween peoples. It is hoped that, by devot- 
ing a week to each of the United Nations, it 
will be possible for teachers and librarians 
to create initial understanding of and inter- 
est in our allies as individuals. 

Great Britain was chosen as the subject 
of the first ‘book week” not only because 
this ally is most closely tied to the United 
States by racial stock and culture but also 
because of the large body of preconceived 
and often prejudiced beliefs that exists 
generally in regard to the British people. 
Ideas about the British have grown up 
over such a long period of time that they 
have become an almost subconscious part of 
our national opinion. This opinion is most 
dangerous because it leads the average 
American to assume that he knows all 
about the British, although he may admit 
ignorance about the unfamiliar Russians 
and Chinese. 

It is particularly fortunate that there 
are available such great numbers of books 
about the British. Of these, some give us 
thoughtful and sincere portrayals of the 
British way of life. Others create the im- 
pression that in England it is impossible 
to have tea without the vicar; that all 
members of the House of Lords boast noble 
lineage; that the lower classes are always 
respectful, contented servitors of the gentry, 
yet occasionally produce a pearl who mar- 


ries an eldest son. Margaret Scoggin and 
Dorothy Cromien, specialists in work with 
young people in the New York Public 
Library, here suggest a few books by 
British authors which are reliable in their 
creation of the current British scene. 


Angela Thirkell. Northbridge Rectory. Knopf, 
1941. (Jane Austen up to date. A small English 
village does ‘“‘war work.’’) 

D. E. Stevenson. The English Air. Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1940. (Popular and romantic. 
German-English boy comes to England pre- 
pared to dislike it and is won to England’s way 
of life.) 

Leo Walmsley. Fishermen at War. Double- 
day, 1941. (Men of the North Sea show their 
courage in perilous job of mine-sweeping. Lit- 
erary flavor—distinguished writing.) 

Phyllis Bottome. London Pride. Little, 
Brown, 1941. (Cockney family—especially note- 
worthy for children’s sturdy will to live through 
London blitz.) 

David Rame. The Sun Shall Greet Them. 
Macmillan, 1941. (A young man’s courage is 
tried and his belief in England confirmed when 
he helps the soldiers across the Channel from 
Dunkirk. Mature readers.) 

Richard Hillary. Falling through Space. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. (Young English 
aviator tells of his awakening from apathy about 
world affairs to action in the blitz and, through 
his own painful wounds, to a belief in the broth- 
erhood of man.) 

Jan Struther. Mrs. Miniver. Harcourt, Brace, 
1940. (Needs no introduction.) 


Miss Scoggin and Miss Cromien also re- 
commend two unbiased and discerning 
books by Americans: 


Allan Nevins. This Is England Today. 
Scribner’s, 1941. (Portrait at close range of 
“English people of every walk of life,’ by an 
American historian.) 

W. L. White. Journey for Margaret. Har- 
court, Brace, 1941. 


To complete the record, they also recog- 
nize the Anglophiles and the Anglophobes 
among us by including Alice Duer Miller’s 
The White Cliffs of Dover (Coward-McCann, 
1941) and Margaret Halsey’s With Malice 
toward Some (Simon & Schuster, 1938). A 
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more serious criticism of the British is Lin 
Yutang’s recent Between Tears and Laughter. 
A short book list, Let’s Understand the 
English, is available from the Council on 
Books in Wartime, 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Another, longer, list, valu- 
able chiefly for its exhaustive analysis of 
all phases of British life, is British Culture 
and Civilization, which can be secured from 
the British Library of Information, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. At this 
same address the British Information Serv- 
ices distribute free on request scenic posters 
of Great Britain, maps, charts of British 
history, pamphlets concerned with British 
youth at war and British history and 
current affairs, and photographic panels on 
British schools at war and specially mounted 
exhibits on various phases of British life in 
wartime. Their film division also lends free 
a great variety of films, of which the most 
applicable for British Book Week are “Bat- 
tle of the Books” and ‘Ordinary People.” 
Teachers may also care to use appropriate 
recordings from British literature listed in 
J. R. Miles’s Recordings for School Use 
(World Book Co.). As supplementary mate- 
rial, the photographic essay on “Literary 
England” in Life for July 12, 1942, will be 

useful. 
OLGA M. PETERSON 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
ISRAEL HANDS 


Robert Louis Stevenson in his essay, ““My 
First Book—Treasure Island’’ (published 
1896 in his Juvenilia), acknowledges his in- 
debtedness in many quarters: to his father 
for the name of Flint’s ship, “The Walrus” ; 
to Defoe for a parrot; to Poe for a skeleton; 


to Irving for many things unspecified, and 
so on. Among specific books from which he 
drew, Stevenson mentions Johnson’s “Buc- 
caneers.”” This is probably Captain Charles 
Johnson’s The Lives and Actions of the Most 
Noted Highwaymen, Street-robbers, Pirates, 
&c., &c., of which the widely circulated 
third edition was printed in London in 1839. 

From this choice collection of roguery 
Stevenson doubtless gathered much useful 
information. And from it he also lifted a 
name which has generally been ascribed to 
his own invention—none other than the 
name of the infamous coxswain who in chap- 
ter xxvi of Treasure Island (entitled “Israel 
Hands,” by the way) is killed by young Jim 
Hawkins on the drifting “Hispaniola.” 

The original Israel Hands was a thor- 
oughgoing pirate in his own right, the master 
of one of Blackbeard’s ships, the “Queen 
Anne’s Revenge.”’ Captain Johnson gives 
him more than passing notice in his Lives 
and Actions, recounting on page 187 a story 
of him which might well have stuck in Ste- 
venson’s memory: 


One night Blackbeard, drinking in his cabin 
with Hands, the pilot, and another man, with- 
out any pretence took a small pair of pistols, 
and cocked them under the table; which being 
perceived by the man, he went on deck, leaving 
the captain, Hands, and the pilot together. 
When his pistols were prepared, he extinguished 
the candle, crossed his arms, and fired at his 
company. The one pistol did no execution, but 
the other wounded Hands in the knee. Interro- 
gated concerning the meaning of this, he an- 
swered with an imprecation, “‘that if he did not 
now and then kill one of them, they would for- 
get who he was.”” Hands was tried and con- 
demned, but as he was about to be executed, a 
vessel arrived with a proclamation prolonging 
the time of his Majesty’s pardon, which Hands 
pleading, he was saved from a violent and 
shameful death. 

Tom B. HABER 


Oxto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. B. MCMILLAN, AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Here are brief comments on some ques- 
tions that were received too late to be used 
in the spring issues: 


May none be used with a singular as well 


as a plural verb? 


Although the use of none with the plural 
is now more common, it is used with the 
singular, as are other collective subjects, 
when the emphasis is rather on the indi- 
viduals: ‘“‘None of the documents were 
signed” (the group), or “None of the docu- 
ments was signed” (the separate documents) 
—or, for special emphasis, ‘‘No one of the 
documents was signed.” 


Is there any authority for starting street, 
avenue, etc., with a small letter, as in Fort 


street, Cass avenue? 


Many newspapers do not capitalize the 
general word in addresses, printing Fort 
street, Cass avenue (and some do not capital- 
ize river and such words when they follow 
the distinguishing name: Missouri river). 
Most magazine and book editors still capi- 
talize these words, and individuals generally 
follow their usage. 


In “He gave the book to Mary,” is Mary the 
object of the preposition or are the two words 
together to be construed as an indirect object? 


V. M. 


Since the main purpose of grammatical 
analysis is to show the relationship of locu- 
tions to the sentence as a whole, the indirect 
object seems the more important classifica- 
tion. The indirect object in English is identi- 
fied either by its position before the direct 
object or by its expression with fo. The lat- 
ter is sometimes called ‘‘the dative with to,” 


analogous to our two possessive forms, 
Mary’s and Of Mary, but functionally it is 
an indirect object. 


Why does excellence have two |’s instead of 
having one consonant, like reference, which 
follows the rule for not doubling the final con- 
sonant before a suffix when the accent is shifted 
to an earlier syllable? 

A Juntor ENGLISH CLASS 


Excellence seems to be an exception to our 
famous rule for doubling final consonants, 
but the reason is seen in the word’s history. 
It was not made in English as a derivative 
from excel but was borrowed whole from the 
Latin excellentia, and the spelling has been 
kept. 


What is the correct capitalization of the 


salutation To whom it may concern? 
C. A. 


This salutation is found with all words 
capitalized but more often with only the 
first word capitalized. The Government 
Printing Office specifies the form with small 
letters (and in italic type). 


What are the constructions of a little and 
Many a in the sentences “He wore his hat a 
little to one side” and “Many a person has 


done the same thing’’? 
A. D. 


In “He wore his hat a little to one side”’ 
a little is obviously adverbial, modifying an 
adverbial phrase. It might be called a noun 
used as an adverb or more formally an ad- 
verbial accusative. 

Many a is used attributively, as an in- 
definite adjective. Many can be used with a 
singular noun only in the idiom many a. The 
more typical expression would be: “A great 
many persons. .... 
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In the sentence “The boy put on his hat,” 
is on a preposition, an adverb, or a part of the 
verb? 

E. D. 


The on should be construed as an adverb 
attached to the verb put. Professor Kennedy 
calls the large group of similar verbs in 
English (put out, get at, look up [in a book], 
etc.) “‘verb-adverb combinations,” a clumsy 
but accurate name. 


Our workbook calls for a choice between 
the past-tense forms sang-sung, rang-—rung, 
sprang-sprung, sank-sunk. Which should be 
chosen? 

A. M. 


Actual usage shows, and Webster’s Dic- 
tionary records, both forms of the past tense 
of each of these verbs. Unquestionably, the 
form in a is much more common and is in 
more reputable use, and, if one must be 
chosen, that form should be. But, with all 
the necessary work that an English course 
entails, it seems that we should not devote 
our time to insisting on one of two acceptable 
usages. 


In “The members of the team, Harry, Jim, 
and I, were invited to tea,” is team the ante- 
cedent of the appositives or is it members; or 
may it be either, depending on the context? 


A. M. E. 


There is no grammatical way of telling 
whether members or team is equated with 
Harry, Jim, and I in this sentence. But if 
we consider usage rather than grammar, we 
would decide, I think, that this would be an 
unnatural way to make the statement if 
there were other members of the team. We 
would say, “Three members of the team, 
Harry, Jim, andI.... ,” or something like 
that. 


Our construing, in the May issue, of who 
in the sentence “She knew who he was” as 
an indefinite relative pronoun has been ob- 
jected to. The objector’s reasoning is that 
this who is an interrogative pronoun, on the 
ground that clauses introduced by the rela- 
tive who are invariably adjectival and that 
substantive clauses (as this one is) are in- 
troduced by the interrogative who. Our rea- 
son is, fundamentally, that the sentence 
does not have any suggestion of interroga- 
tion: it begins: “She knew.” And it is a fact 
that some substantive clauses in English are 
introduced by relative pronouns: “What I 
do is none of your business,” “Who steals my 
purse steals trash,” “I told him who did it.” 
Confusion of the interrogative and the in- 
definite relative who is common among 
grammarians. For further discussion and ex- 
amples see Curme, Syntax, pages 211-12, 
and other index references under who. 


P. G. PERRIN 
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The American Library Association has 
opened an International Relations Office in 
Washington, D.C. Henry Miller Lyden- 
berg, former director of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, is in charge. Projects of the 
A.L.A. include sending more than $100,000 
worth of books as gifts to Latin-American 
countries and storing $175,000 worth of 
American scholarly periodicals to assist in 
restocking research libraries in war areas 
when peace comes. 


A journal of student opinion which stands 
for militant progressivism in the problems of 
both the war and the peace is New Thresh- 
old. It will be published five times a year by 
the United States Student Assembly, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. The sub- 
scription rate is fifty cents a year. Issue No. 
2, for August, begins with “Abolish Jim 
Crow!” by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


A large circulating library of radio scripts 
is available to the schools through a federal 
agency. For a descriptive list, containing 
more than five hundred titles, write for the 
Educational Script Exchange, Fourth Edition 
Catalog. Address the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. The cost is 
ten cents. A “Fourth Edition Catalog Sup- 
plement” lists more than two hundred ad- 
ditional titles. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
prepared a new Teacher’s Manual and Class- 
room Guide, which gives detailed plans for 
the 1943-44 “American School of the Air.”’ 
Returning to the air October 11, the “Amer- 
ican School of the Air” offers five programs, 
in science, music, world geography, ‘Tales 
from Far and Near,” and “This Living 
World.” Write for the Manual to C.B.S., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


A twenty-eight-page mimeographed bib- 
liography of “Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials on Problems of Education for the War 
and Reconstruction” has been compiled by 
Dora V. Smith, Bertha Handlan, and Dor- 
othy Merideth. It is sold by the Folwell 
Book Store, Minneapolis, Minnesota, at fif- 
teen cents a copy. 


An extensive and general ‘Supplemen- 
tary List of Materials of Instruction,” mim- 
eographed, is available from the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, Division of 
Materials of Instruction, Baton Rouge. The 
materials include atlases, maps, charts, 
scripts, and records. 


A leaflet on “The Library’s War Job,” is- 
sued free of charge by the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, concisely explains how libraries are 
serving and may serve the public. 


Short Cuts to Information by Zaidee 
Brown (sold by the H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York City, at twenty-five cents per copy) 
describes general bibliographies and helps 
teachers to find information in various sub- 
ject fields. There are sections on the war and 
on audiovisual aids. 


H. W. Wilson has also published a revised 
edition of Zaidee Brown’s The Library Key, 
at seventy cents per copy, which contains 
Short Cuts to Information as an appendix. 
Equipped with problems and questions, The 
Key serves as a textbook on the use of the 
library. 


In “Public Affairs Pamphlets,’ No. 80, 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt explains the extensive- 
ness of malnutrition, its causes and its eco- 
nomic remedy. Send for Freedom from Want: 
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A World Goal, sold by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 81, Re- 
building Europe after Victory, by Hiram 
Motherwell, treats the questions of policing 
the world and a United States of Europe. 

All “Public Affairs Pamphlets” are sold 
at ten cents a copy. 


Should education for a peaceful world be 
planned by the United Nations? Need there 
be an international agency? Education and 
the People’s Peace, from the Educational 
Policies Commission, discusses these ques- 
tions. The pamphlet is sold at ten cents per 
copy by the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Facts about the Indian people, their 
standard of living, religion, arts, and politi- 
cal problems, are attractively set forth in 
The People of India, a pamphlet issued by 
the East and West Association, 40 East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City, at forty 
cents per copy. 


A new course of study in English for 
Grade IX, first semester, has been prepared 
under the direction of District Superintend- 
ent John W. Bell by teachers in the Chicago 
high schools. Copies may be obtained by 
curriculum workers outside the Chicago 
school system from the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum, Room 642, 228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


The recent report on The Training of Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, Especially with Ref- 
erence to English, from Harvard University, 
explains the need for a simplification and a 
clarification of the aims and methods of 
teaching English. In order to accomplish 
this task, the Harvard committee recom- 
mends forming a commission of delegates 
from high schools, colleges, and departments 
of education. 

“That Lost Connection,” an article writ- 
ten by Edna Hayes and appearing in the 


April English Leaflet, supports the Harvard 
committee’s recommendation. The argu- 
ment is historical. Before 1870 English was 
a very unimportant subject in the high- 
school curriculum. No consensus existed re- 
garding the content, the length of time the 
study should be pursued, or when it should 
be taught. During the period from 1870 to 
1900 the colleges took an interest in the 
high-school graduate’s preparation in Eng- 
lish and composed entrance lists of books 
which provided the basis for regular high- 
school courses of study. By 1g00, through 
national organizations, uniform college en- 
trance examinations and high-school courses 
became a reality. 

Later the democratic objectives of the 
high school and the rigid demands of the 
College Entrance Examination Board were 
recognized as incompatible. In 1917 a com- 
mittee appointed by the six-year-old 
N.C.T.E. published a report which reorgan- 
ized and redirected high-school English. It 
shifted the emphasis from college require- 
ments to basic personal and social needs. 

For years now the high schools have gone 
their own way, and in the meantime the col- 
leges have more or less lost interest in high- 
school English. Again we recognize the need 
to clarify high-school English. Perhaps it is 
time to “re-establish that lost connection” 
with the colleges. It is reasonable to hope 
that such a commission as the Harvard 
Committee recommends could make a ‘‘con- 
tribution of first importance to the future of 
high-school education.” 


Tests show that ninth-grade pupils of av- 
erage ability do not possess satisfactory 
knowledge of effective study skills. And in 
ordinary classes they do not gain a knowl- 
edge of effective study techniques. An ex- 
perimental group of 192 ninth-grade pupils, 
however, showed favorable results from a 
how-to-study course of 27 sessions, each of 
45 minutes’ duration. The report of the ex- 
periment by Salvatore DiMichael, pub- 
lished in the June School Review, stresses the 
value of positive, planned effort in how-to- 
study courses. 
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A persuasive appeal for a liberal treat- 
ment of language problems is John M. Mc- 
Bryde’s “Some Grammatical Taboos” in the 
March Peabody Journal of Education. To 
cultivate the social values of language, 
teachers must recognize the right of collo- 
quial speech. The concluding preposition, 
the naturally split infinitive, may be justi- 
fied by a little scientific study. Indeed, 
there is no absolute standard of correctness 
in language, nor can we expect to find com- 
plete consistency and uniformity in usage. 
In a spirit of tolerance, teachers should care- 
fully refrain from mortifying their pupils by 
holding up their mistakes to ridicule. 


Teachers interested in objective English 
tests may profit from reading “A Test of 
Tests” by Louis Foley in the June School 
Review. A standardized test was given to 
pupils of superior ability, but the scores were 
lower than it was natural to predict. Exam- 
ination of the test brought out the fact that 
a number of items were so constituted as to 
place the more intelligent pupil at a disad- 
vantage. Such items included the illogical 
term “objective predicate,” which would not 
confuse an average student, and the loose 
term “retained object,” to which was given 
the contradictory definition, “a complement 
following a passive verb.”’ The authors of 
the test, furthermore, presented confused ex- 
amples of the subjunctive mood, expected 
pupils to classify periodic sentences as “ram- 
bling,”’ and disregarded logical coherence in 
other constructions meant to exemplify the 
error of “two sentences run together.” 

A test containing such logical imperfec- 
tions may crudely distinguish between fa- 
miliarity with grammar and plain ignorance, 
but such a test should not be called “‘diag- 
nostic.” True diagnosis is not merely a mat- 
ter of finding out that something is wrong 
but is rather a matter of finding out just 
what is not as it should be. 


One of the important needs for education- 
al measurements is for improved measures of 
word meanings. In the March Journal of 
Educational Research Lee J. Cronbach offers 


suggestions toward improved tests. By the 
multiple true-false technique, we may find 
out how precisely a student understands a 
word or just what meanings a word has for 
a student. 


Studying the relations of scores for differ- 
ent sections of the revised Stanford-Binet 
intelligence tests has convinced psychologist 
George Spache that vocabulary tests are not 
reliable substitutes for more complete test- 
ing. The report appears in the March Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. 


A high-school teacher in a Michigan min- 
ing town gave up the conventional course of 
study in English literature when he saw that 
his athletic students were totally immune to 
the beauties of Milton’s poems, of Steele’s 
essays, or of any other English masterpieces. 
According to William Ransome Wood, writ- 
ing in the April Secondary Education, the 
teacher found inspiration in a basketball 
story, published by the Saturday Evening 
Post. The class explored other magazines 
and newspapers for sports stories and were 
then ready for the books, articles, and sto- 
ries by John Tunis, Ring Lardner, Jack Lon- 
don, and others. 

The success of the experiment turned the 
teacher from his passive assumption that 
“English” is a mixture of grammar and the 
classics, diluted for the capacities of the low- 
est quartile. English, he now believes, must 
produce basic skills: the skills of reading, 
listening, and talking and an understanding 
of ideas and ideals. 


“A Hexagon of Hazards” which confront 
English teachers in these critical days is de- 
fined by Max J. Herzberg in the May Eng- 
lish Leaflet. From administrators and teach- 
ers of other subjects comes the urge to cut 
out a year or two of English as the easiest 
way to meet new demands, perhaps for 
more mathematics or more science. Some of 
the colleges, having felt the drain upon their 
man-power and having become rapacious, 
carry the idea of “‘acceleration”’ into the re- 
grettable practice of abducting fourth-year 
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or even third-year students. Among Eng- 
lish teachers themselves arises the still-pres- 
ent danger of betrayal by a false educational 
philosophy of softness. In time of war all 
are called upon to meet their grim responsi- 
bilities. We cannot afford to build courses 
on the single question, “Do they like this 
book?” 

Then there is the danger of anesthesia, of 
being unaware that we can teach the classics 
with a new and timely significance, or that 
the grand oratory and vivid reports of sol- 
diers and correspondents give us new oppor- 
tunities. A further danger is eremitism, an 
isolation from the outside world which 
among English teachers takes the form of a 
failure to realize that preparation for good 
citizenship is the primary goal of all teach- 
ing. Finally, there is the danger that we 
shall not plan and teach constructively to- 
ward a better new world. 

Working with the Office of Education, 
the N.C.T.E. is helping to prepare a supple- 
ment to the Victory Corps Manual, which 
will outline such fields as English, music, and 
the radio. Other publications, including the 
Victory Corps Reading List (obtainable from 
the N.C.T.E. office), have been completed 
or are in active preparation. 


For eleven years Charles Morris, who 
teaches in Milton Academy (Massachu- 
setts), has developed a unified program of 
language instruction by means of oral and 
written communication. In the April Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech he explains several of 
his practical methods: (1) Recognize the 
limitations of time but study plays as plays 
and avoid the “note-grubbing” technique 
by using records, presenting scenes, and at- 
tending the theater. (2) Get away from 
textbook limitations in the teaching of po- 
etry. Arecording of Hopkins’ ‘“‘Windhover”’ 
by the Catholic actor and critic, Robert 
Speight, is more accurate and illuminating 
than any analysis a semanticist could make. 
Oral reading is necessary to bring out subtle 
nuances of meaning. Ballads can and should 
now be studied as songs, not as literary 
texts. (3) It is better to teach students to 


say something well rather than nothing 
beautifully (such as introducing an imagi- 
nary speaker at an imaginary banquet). 
Twelfth-year boys have successfully chosen 
their own authors for study, read them com- 
prehensively, and used them as the subjects 
of thirty-minute oral reports, followed by 
question periods. 


The military authorities have stressed the 
importance of 100 per cent accuracy in read- 
ing directions, making calculations, and pre- 
paring reports. Recognizing that high 
schools must be realistic about the accom- 
plishments of their students, Willis W. Clark 
(whose report is published in the May Edu- 
cation) supervised the testing of more than 
eighteen thousand eleventh- and twelfth- 
year students in southern California. The 
tests were in reading comprehension, vocab- 
ulary, mathematics, and language. On all 
tests, twelfth-year as well as eleventh-year 
students ranged in ability from the fifth 
grade to the sixteenth. The median scores 
in reading were equal to the grade placement 
of the students, but the median scores in 
language and mathematics were from one to 
three years below the grade placement. 


A battery of reading tests given to 380 
ninth-grade pupils supplied the material for 
an important investigation into the prob- 
lem of special reading skills required for sci- 
ence and history. J. Harlan Shores reports 
the investigation in the April Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research. His intricate results and 
conclusions demand careful study. In gen- 
eral terms they show that the ability to read 
science is significantly related to the main 
special skills required in historical reading. 
Only comprehension of maps proved to be 
significant in science but not in history. In 
the ninth grade, reading proficiency is to a 
considerable extent specific to the content 
field in which the reading is done. Skills in 
reading science and history are more closely 
related to each other than the same skills 
are related to those necessary in literature. 
In general, the implication seems to be that 
most of the skills required for science and 
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history should be at least in part the re- 
sponsibility of history teachers. 


Teachers still complain of ‘a language 
handicap,” which unfortunately is likely to 
mean the teacher’s ignorance of all foreign 
languages and their values, rather than an 
educational deficiency in the student. 
Through impatience, intolerance, and even 
snobbishness teachers humiliate bilingual pu- 
pils and cause seriously harmful effects, psy- 
chologically and socially. Awareness of the 
interdependence of the nations and the pros- 
pect of closer relations in the future should 
induce teachers to broaden their views of the 


languages spoken in America. In the June 
Intercultural Education News, Lou La Brant 
recommends that teachers welcome the chil- 
dren who speak foreign tongues into the 
school. They may be encouraged to discuss 
openly and exchange different ways of say- 
ing things. A delay of the usual school work 
while the children appreciate one another 
democratically and learn to feel at home will 
bring a better accomplishment in the long 
run. Too often when high-school young- 
sters approach the study of international re- 
lationships they are handicapped by preju- 
dices previously established in the school it- 
self. 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Lilly Crackell. By Caroline Slade. Vanguard. $3.00. 

Many discerning readers will remember The Tri- 
umph of Willie Pond. Lilly Crackell, by all the rules 
of the game, was a bad girl, a lost soul. No self-re- 
specting family would cherish her—and yet? Sacri- 
fice, self-sacrifice, is the word for Lilly, and she is, 
we fear, but one of the increasing number of girls 
who never had a chance in ‘“‘a world they never 
made.”’ The author gives us a powerful, compassion- 
ate picture of the Lillys. 


Citizen Tom Paine. By Howard Fast. Duell. $2.75. 


This fictionized, historical biography of the au- 
thor of Common Sense—the poverty-born English- 
man whom Franklin helped to America—is also a 
story of the founding of the Republic. The author of 
The Unvanquished and The Last Frontier has given 
us a very readable, well-organized story and an ex- 
cellent picture of an era in both America and Europe. 


At Heaven’s Gate. By Robert Penn Warren. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

The background is a southern city in the late 
twenties. The people are victims of promoters and 
politicians. Sue Murdock, futile daughter of an un- 
scrupulous speculator, is a rebellious victim of her 
father’s hypocritical dominance. A different New 
South story, in form new to Warren—more like Dos 
Passos. 


The Complete Life: A Guide to the Active Enjoyment 
of the Arts and of Living. By John Erskine. Mess- 
ner. $3.00. 

Journal readers are well acquainted with the ac- 
complished author, who gives us his version of a 
complete life. Here are humorous and profound dis- 
cussions upon subjects ranging from cooking, crafts, 
and dancing to marriage and parenthood. For lei- 
surely and thoughtful reading. 


Benchley beside Himself. By Robert Benchley. 
Drawings by Gluyas Williams. Harper. $2.50. 
Pieces selected from books now out of print. 

Says Stephen Leacock, “‘As a writer of nonsense for 

nonsense’s sake, he is unsurpassed.’’ Welcome relief! 


Havoc by Accident. By Georges Simenon. Translat- 
ed from the French by Stuart Gilbert. Harcourt. 
$2.00. 

Two newly translated novels in one volume. 
Priestley says of each, “A gem of its kind.” In one 
the scene is a Congo plantation; in the other it is a 
French fishing port. 
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Hungry Hill. By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

The background is the Irish coast and country- 
side. Four generations of Brodericks have owned 
Hungry Hill, where a copper mine has been devel- 
oped. The poor, sly, slipshod Donovans, having 
owned the hill generations before, call the Brodericks 
“new people.’’ The story develops the struggle be- 
tween the two families and the reason for the dis- 
integration of the progressive, aristocratic Broder- 
ricks. 


The Moonlight Traveler.. Selected by Philip Van 
Doren Stern. Doubleday. $3.00. 


This superb selection of tales of fantasy and the 
supernatural, of unexplored depths of the human 
mind, are by famous English and American writers. 
Mr. Stern’s Introduction is an excellent essay on 
supernatural fiction. A delightful anthology leading 
far from the maddening war. 


Sophie Halenczik, American. By Rose Feld. Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 
New Yorker readers are already familiar with “Is 
funny?” Sophie, the Czech lady who cleans and 
cooks for busy American housewives. 


The White Face. By Carl Ruthven Offord. McBride. 
$2.75. 

This brilliant young Negro author says, “I tried 
to produce a weapon that would strengthen our 
hands against the Fascists.” The terrifying story is 
about a young couple who have come from the South 
to Harlem. There they are drawn into the whirlpool 
of Fascist propaganda. 


The Gremlins of Lieutenant Oggins. By Irwin Sha- 
piro. Illustrations by Donald McKay. Messner. 
$1.50. 

Lieutenant Oggins’ Introduction to those teasing 

Gremlins is distinctly good. 


Frank Lloyd Wright: An Autobiography. Duell. 
$4.50. 

This volume, original in format (of course), pre- 
sents the brilliant self-told story of America’s most 
influential architect. The author dwells upon his 
personal tragedies and accomplishments and upon 
his recognition in foreign countries and his later rec- 
ognition in America. His own intimate stories of the 
planning and erection of some of his most famous 
buildings, of his invitation to Moscow, of his work 
in Japan, and of the building of Taliesin are told 
with force and clarity. Re-written and extended to 
cover Wright’s period of popularity. 
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Winter’s Tales. By Isak Dinesen. Random. $2.50. 

The author of Seven Gothic Tales presents eleven 
new tales of great distinction. They cover a wide 
range of fantasy and actuality. This is a book to 
own, to read and reread. 


A Book of Short Stories. By Maxim Gorki. Edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky and Baroness Moura 
Budberg. $3.00. 

Fifteen of Gorki’s representative best stories. A 
chronological arrangement covering twenty years. 

Foreword by Aldous Huxley. 


South American Journey. By Waldo Frank. Duell. 
$3.00. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Waldo Frank had 
pleaded for “Spain’s Republic in America’’—had 
written “Our Guilt in Fascism.’”’ The new book is 
the result of an amazing and important opportunity 
he had to study South America. It is a comprehen- 
sive story of the continent—its many peoples, its 
classes and castes, its development and sources of 
wealth. 


Queens Die Proudly. By W. L. White. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

The author of They Were Expendable has written 
the story of a Flying Fortress—the ‘“Swoose’’—and 
her crew from interviews with the few survivors who 
took part in the Philippine tragedy and fought from 
island to island to Australia. Built upon modest per- 
sonal narratives, this account of the bravery and in- 
tegrity of five men—representative of many more— 
is inspiriting. 

The Indian Speaks. By Charles Marius Barbeau and 

Grace Melvin. Caxton. $3.00. 

In the Preface the authors state their purpose— 
to show the Indian from within as he used to express 
himself through his myths, songs, and stories. They 
are impressed by a parallelism to our own biblical 
symbolism and by the dignity of style and the image- 
ry of Indian hymns and legends. Marius Barbeau 
is an eminent Canadian anthropologist and folklor- 
ist. 

The Vineyard Keeper: A Lyric Drama in Five Scenes. 

By Harry H. Fein. Humphries. $1.50. 

The author, moved by the grandeur of Solomon’s 
Song of Songs, which he learned in boyhood to chant 
in the original, has made use of its imagery and ori- 
ental symbolism, given it unity, and produced a 
drama of beauty and power. 

Journey among Warriors. By Eve Curie. Double- 
day. $3.50. 

In her forty-thousand-mile trip to the battlefields 
of World War II, Eve Curie’s record and parentage 
gave her access to scenes denied to many correspond- 
ents. Details of the Red Army and its morale and 
place in the Soviet regime are of special interest. 
Her descriptions of life on the battle fronts and her 
experience in meeting leaders and visiting produc- 
tion plants have a penetrating ring of truth. Excel- 
Jent maps are included. 


Thirty Seconds over Tokyo. By Capt. Ted Lawson. 

Edited by Robert Considine. $2.00. 

A tale of heroism, of high morale, and of China’s 
friendliness, told by one of the pilots who partici- 
pated in the raid and was forced down in China. An 
inspiring and ennobling reminder that the spirit does 
rise above greed and cowardice. 


U.S. Foreign Policy. By Walter Lippmann. Atlan- 
tic. $1.50. 

After a foreign and domestic political experience 
of thirty years, Mr. Lippmann offers a challenging 
demonstration that the United States must have a 
consistent foreign policy. This lack, he says, left us 
unprepared for the two great world wars. “What 
can we do to safeguard our future?” 


They Also Ran. By Irving Stone. Doubleday. $3.50. 
The story of the nineteen men who have been de- 
feated for the presidency of the United States. 
Might these defeated men have changed the course 
of our history? Irving Stone has drawn a concise 
picture of each man, his times, his policy, and his 
party. It is more than a “‘might have been”; it is 
history. 
Mother Russia. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

The Russian-born author of Humanity U prooted 
writes of war and of leaders, politics, and the daily 
living of “the people.” Mr. Hindus has before 
proved himself a prophet. “Death to the German 
invader!”’ he found upon the lips of the Russians 
everywhere. Three chapters are devoted to the 
stories of two girls and a boy of high-school age, 
whose heroism inspires Russia and the reader. 
Mother Russia is a very readable and important 
book. 


The Arabs: A Short History. By Philip K. Hitti. 

Princeton. $2.00. 

This is a fascinating and comprehensive introduc- 
tion to a people of whom we know too little and 
whose strategic importance we underestimate. It is 
colorful, terse, and attractive in format—very read- 
able. 


Father and Glorious Descendant. By Pardee Lowe. 

Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Father was a successful Chinese merchant who 
had come to San Francisco an ignorant peasant boy. 
G. D. is a Stanford—Harvard-School-of-Business-Ad- 
ministration man who attempts to present the orien- 
tal outlook while emphasizing his own Western prog- 
ress. 


Dancing Saints. By Ann George Leslie. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Winner of an Avery Hopwood Award, this is a 
story of a Shaker community and its losing battle 
against worldly influence, both from within and from 
without its own ranks. An interesting, well-told 
study of individual and social change and develop- 
ment. 
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The Squad Goes Out. By Robert Greenwood. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.50. 

The scene is London in the 1940 blitz. Based 
on the humor, courage, and human-tenderness of 
cockney London, where the forgotten men and 
women hope and dream—even as you and I. By the 
creator of Mr. Bunting. 


Spearhead. By John Brophy. Harper. $2.50. 

A novel of courage and adventure, of a corps of 
young Britishers engaged in grueling training and 
later in action against naziism. The love story of 
one Irish lad makes the story personal and real. 


Kate Fennigate. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

As a girl Kate Fennigate was a manager of every- 
one about her—perhaps she had to be. At any rate, 
she was a woman who molded the characters—and 
the actions—of people near her. An interesting study 
of a dominant woman, very kind and always right. 


A Sense of Humus. By Bertha Damon. Simon & 

Schuster. $2.50. 

The clever author of Grandma Called It Carnal 
has written a chatty, witty book about her experi- 
ences in developing a bit of rocky New Hampshire 
countryside into a well-organized and grassy coun- 
try place. There is also “Samule,” the hired man. 


Tucker’s People. By Ira Wolfert. Fischer. $3.00. 

The decorative dust jacket tells the story well. 
“A man who came into the world like other people. 
Why he followed the path he did? He wanted to be 
like us—but his people were lottery bankers, etc. 
Tucker ruled—did he think he was God? No, he 
was Tucker.” 


The Fireside Book of Dog Stories. Edited by Jack 

Goodman. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 

Two complete novels, including Lassie Come 
Home Again, by Eric Knight, three novelettes, and 
thirty-two short stories. Introduction by James 
Thurber. On the inside of the double jacket is a dog 
map of the world in color. 


The Golden Feather. By Theda Kenyon. Messner. 
$2.75. 

“Luxury, loose living, bloodshed—courage and 
oppression marked England in 1638.” This is the 
story of two swashbuckling brothers born on a fine 
old English estate. Adventure, romance, violence. 


The Gremlins. By Flight Lieutenant Ronald Dahl. 
Random House. $1.00. 


Attractive in format, with illustrations, many in 
color. From the Walt Disney Production. 


The Lights around the Shore. By Jerome Weidman. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 
Peter Landor, fifteen, is making a trip to Europe 
with the young aunt who has lived in America six 


years and supposedly wishes to see her parents. Peter 
soon discovers that her trip is mysterious, and it 
grows more puzzling when they reach Europe. 


Army Brat. By Tommy Wadelton. Coward-Mc- 

Cann. $1.75. 

The author of My Mother Is a Violent Woman 
writes the story of young Jim Tucker, who grew up 
in army posts and had a Chinese godfather-servant. 
When he reached China with the United States Air 
Forces, he remembered his debt to Sui Jen. 


We Chinese Women. By Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
John Day. $1.25. 
Speeches and writings during the first United 
Nations Year by China’s First Lady. 


25 Non-royalty One-Act American Comedies. Com- 
piled by William Kozlenko. Greenberg. $2.50. 
A choice collection of comedies with American 
settings. Most have been successfully presented on 
the stage, fill the needs of both small and large 
groups, and require simple settings. 


Mr. Lincoln’s Wife. By Anne Colver. Farrar. $2.50. 

“Poor Mary Todd” in this story of a woman mar- 
ried to a public man, and that man Abraham Lin- 
coln, receives a more sympathetic analysis than is 
usual in the Lincoln books. Very readable, with em- 
phasis upon the domestic side. 


Prisoner of the Japs. By Gwen Dew. Knopf. $3.00. 

An American woman correspondent in Hong 
Kong tells her shocking personal experiences and 
those of others when the city fell and American and 
English became prisoners. She does not minimize 
the stupidity of the administrators or the brutality 
of the Japanese. The daily living in the prison 
camps, the degradation and suffering, the kindness 
and heroism, make a sad story. 


The Ship. By C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Captain Horatio Hornblower writes 
of a few hours in the life of a British cruiser and its 
crew. The men, representative of many classes, are 
superb in morale, alert, confident, and loyal. A fine 
story of modern sea warfare. 


Jewish Pioneers and Patriots. By Lee M. Friedman. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mr. Friedman seeks to impart fresh information 
concerning the part the Jew has played in the de- 
velopment of the Americas. Jewish characters who 
played a part in building up South America and the 
West Indies are introduced. 


Bounty of the Wayside. By Walter Beebe Wilder. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

As a boy the author wandered about the country- 
side with his grandfather and discovered that nature 
provided a victory garden. Shrewd and humorous 
memories of a golden day and experience. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


English for Social Living. Edited by Holland D. 
Roberts, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Grayson N. 
Kefauver. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 

The language arts in democratic living is the 
theme. Twenty-five teachers of English, foreign lan- 
guage, and social studies report experiences in the 
co-operative effort of the many teachers and stu- 
dents who have worked with the staff of the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation. The fine accomplish- 
ments of high-school classes as presented in this vol- 
ume, together with the conclusions of such teachers 
as Nellie Appy, George Murphy, Belle McKenzie, 
and the editors, will encourage democratic teachers 
everywhere in America. 


Mechanical Methods for Increasing the Speed of Read- 
ing: An Experimental Study at the Third Grade 
Level. By Eloise Boeker Cason. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. $1.75. 

Neither an emphasis upon phrasing by underlin- 
ing, vertical marks, and spaces nor the use of the 
Metron-O-Scope proved to be an effective method of 
teaching reading. Comparable results were obtained 
with equated groups spending an equal amount of 
time in free library reading, which is a far simpler 
method. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Literature: A Series of Anthologies, Books I, Il, and 
III. Edited by E. A. Cross, Elizabeth Lehr, 
Dorothy Dakin, Helen J. Hanlon, Florence Mey- 
er, and Emma L. Reppert. Macmillan. $2.20, 
$2.20, and $2.32. 

The reading opportunities in this new anthology 
unit for junior high schools are distinguished in their 
variety, abundance, and freshness of appeal. Each 
book runs to more than six hundred pages of large 
print in double columns. The drawings are imagina- 
tive and dramatic. Among the longer selections, in 
addition to such standbys as Treasure Island and 
As You Like It, the editors have included Felix Sal- 
ten’s Bambi and Kirk Monroe’s The Flamingo 
Feather. 


Literature and Life in America and Literature and 
Life in England. By Dudley Miles and Robert C. 
Pooley. Scott, Foresman. $2.12 and $2.32. 
These new editions of the third and fourth vol- 

umes in the “Literature and Life’”’ series are more 

attractive than the old in format and more varied in 
their study and teaching aids. There is some new 
material—brief selections from Churchill, Shirer, 

Millay, and others. As a whole, the American an- 

thology, which is the less conservative in its organi- 

zation, offers an abundance of substantial as well as 
entertaining reading for high-school students. 


I Wanted Wings. By Beirne Lay, Jr. Edited by 
A. H. Lass. Harper. $1.08. 
General H. H. Arnold says that this book is the 
“Odyssey” of hundreds of thousands of aviation 


cadets now in training all over the country. It is 
simple in style, vivid, and personal. The editor ex- 
plains the technical terms, provides discussion ques- 
tions, and gives a list of aviation films. The School 
Edition is a ““Harper’s Modern Classic.” 


Let’s Get Acquainted: Readings for Understanding the 
Democratic Peoples of the World. By M. David 
Hoffman. Harper. $1.60. 

An excellent selection of vigorous narrative and 
expository writing by novelists, correspondents, and 
international commentators. The selections are 
grouped according to the countries they represent, 
under such headings as “‘Heroic Martyrs,” “Valiant 
Allies,” and “Good Neighbors.” 


Know the South: Books with Southern Background for 
High Schools. Compiled by Azile Wofford. Wil- 
son. $0.35. 

Planned as the first of a series of regional book 
lists. The main sections are “‘Fiction,”’ divided under 
the southern states, “Folklore,” “Biography,” ‘‘So- 
cial Science,” and “Nature.” 


English at Command. By Max J. Herzberg. Ginn. 
$1.32. 

The High-School Victory Corps Manual contains 
the statement, “Special emphasis must be placed in 
English courses upon clear, correct, and concise oral 
and written expression.”” Mr. Herzberg has written 
a one-year course in English for the later high-school 
years which links English study to the war effort. 
Photographs, vocabulary exercises, and language 
problems present the situations of wartime. Part I 
emphasizes clear thinking and planning, good sen- 
tence and paragraph construction, and clear report- 
ing. Part II is a review of essential grammar. Part 
ITI, which leads up to “Writing at Length,” contains 
excellent material on the intelligent use of news- 
papers and periodicals, the radio, the movies, and 
the reference library. 


English Every Day and You and Your English. By 
Roy Ivan Johnson, A. Laura McGregor, and 
M. Agnella Gunn. Ginn. $1.28 and $1.32. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade volumes of the 
“Daily Life English—Junior Series’ are organized 
according to the technical problems of grammar, oral 
and written composition, and reading, both work 
type and recreational. The exposition is clear, the 
exercises competent, and the format of the books 
attractive, with photographs and drawings. 


Ease in Speech. By Margaret Painter. Rev. ed. 

Heath. $1.80. 

This is a comprehensive book, containing more 
material than most high-school speech classes would 
use. In the elementary section the problems of 
choosing and limiting subjects, assuming an infor- 
mal tone, and speaking clearly are stressed in rela- 
tion to the main job—saying something with a be- 
ginning, middle, and end to a particular audience. 
The teacher who wishes to make speech a means of 
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communicating something worth while will appreci- 
ate the author’s emphasis on effective planning. The 
section for advanced work presents different forms 
of speaking and gives attention to style. 


Power with Words. By Norman Lewis. Crowell. 
$2.00. 

A useful and readable book for either high-school 
or college classes in speaking. Abundant exercises 
emphasize good diction, acceptable American pro- 
nunciation, and standard grammatical usage. There 
are also chapters on skilful reading and accurate 
spelling. The author explains and defends the scien- 
tific linguist’s point of view, but in some details— 
for example, he insists on “different from”—he is not 
so flexible as Webster’s. 


Mastering Good English. By Henry Seidel Canby, 
John Baker Opdycke, Margaret Gillum, and Ol- 
ive J. Carter. Macmillan. $1.62. 


Book ITI of ““A Modern English Course.’’ A more 
comprehensive and thorough exposition of problems 
in communication than the usual textbook for high- 
school classes. Representative sections: “Problems 
in Thinking,” “Problems in Adequate Leadership,” 
“Writing the Long Theme,” and “The Radio and 
Motion Picture.” 
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Consumer Training. By Edward William Heil. 

Macmillan. $2.72. 

An excellent guide for the high-school student to 
the multiple problems of buying. The author sys- 
tematically treats foods, clothing, home equipment, 
and other kinds of commodities. He explains the im- 
portance of the government agencies which protect 
the public and work toward compulsory standards. 


Materials for English 9. By Helen Rand and Mil- 
dred M. Finch. Harcourt, Brace. 
Practical exercises in mechanics, grammar, vo- 
cabulary, and reading. The teacher is provided with 
mastery tests. 


Exercises in English Grammar, with Tests and Key. 
By Harriet R. Lockwood. American Book. $0.64. 
Part I, $0.40; Part II, $0.40. 

A comprehensive set of exercises in grammar, 
with much attention to verbs and verbals. Mastery 
tests for each of eighteen “blocks.” 


Rebecca. By Daphne du Maurier. Acting ed. Dram- 
atists’ Play Service. $0.75. 
The production fee is twenty-five dollars a per- 
formance. 


@ Easy, informal, practical 
students 


games 
@ Features these sections: 


A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage— 


What About Your &nglish? 


Price, $17.30 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 
THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 


San Francisco 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


California 
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To Teachers of English 


who wish their pupils to get the greatest bene- 
fit from their reading we suggest 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


DIARY - ANTHOLOGY 
by 
WILLIAM FOSTER HAYES 


“Second only in importance to the first reading 
of a book is the record which the reader keeps 
of his emotional and intellectual response to 
the book,"’ says O. F. Umbaugh, head of the 
English Department, Thornton Townshi 
High School, Harvey, Illinois, in Tvctarnsis 
ing this work. 
Unique - Instructive - Attractive 

“Such a volume when filled constitutes a men- 
tal Savings bank upon which drafts may be 


drawn at will."’ Christian Advocate. 


Price $1.00. Di: t to teachers who order several 
copies. Sent for ination on request. 


COLONIAL PROCESS PRINTING CO. 


BOX 350 - HARVEY - ILLINOIS 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ry because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3. 50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS 
BY PORTER SARGENT 


“War AnD Epucation,” 512 pp., black 
vellum, $4.00, attempts to appraise education 
as it has been, is, and might be—to explain 
how the abstractions “‘war’’ and ‘“‘education™ 
cover a multitude of sins—and how our pres- 
ent systems of education make possible our 
present systems of wars. 


Critics comment—‘‘A stimulating chal- 
lenge’’—*‘A massively documented history” 

bold but wise critique’—*‘A brilliant 
and dynamic book.” 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS,” 
1024 pp., red silk cloth, $6.00, 27th ed., re- 
views the educational thought, activities and 
changes of the year and brings up-to-date 
listings and critical descriptions of over 3000 
schools. 


Circulars, Table of Contents and Sample Pages of 
Above and Announcements of Forthcoming 
Publications on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET - BOSTON 


SOON! 
in this magazine! 


How To Judge High-School 
Texts in Reading 


What Kinds of Reading Should 
Teachers of English Teach? 


Lesson Plans in High-School 
Reading 


HOLLAND ROBERTS 
CAROL HOVIOUS 
ANGELA BROENING 
ROBERT POOLEY 
MAX HERZBERG 
RUTH STRANG 


Don’t miss these ! 
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NEW HOLT TEXTS 


Manual and Workbook in English 


By Mody C. Boatright and Dorothy R. Long, University of Texas 


You will like this new workbook. The exercises are realistic, purposive, numer- 
ous, easily scored and detachable. Some of the other features are a brief, simpli- 
fied handbook; excellent sections on word study, reading and outlining; a unique 
chapter on the organization of themes. Its clarity and completeness make the 
workbook equally well suited to the needs of Army and Navy students and regu- 
lar college freshmen. $1.20 


A College Primer of Writing 


By John Crowe Ransom, Kenyon College 


Presents a fresh yet highly effective approach to the problem of clear writing. 
The author, an eminent writer and successful teacher, has made his terse discus- 
sion of the essentials of composition so thought-provoking and his numerous ex- 
ercises so challenging that he stimulates the student to give his best efforts to the 
study of good writing. Especially useful as a text for Army, Navy and accelerated 
courses. $1.10 


Cavalcade of the English Novel 


By Edward Wagenknecht, University of Washington 


The best one-volume history of the English novel. While stress is laid on the art 
of fiction rather than on the social background of the novel, the work of each 
writer is discussed with complete sympathy. Special features are the author’s 
keen critical analysis, his highly readable style, the inclusive appendix on minor 
novelists, and the thorough and helpful bibliography. $2.90 


Henry Holt and Company 257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Individualizing 
students’ reading 


requires an instantly available, quickly com- 
prehensible record of each student’s accom- 
plishment. It should reveal his general com- 
prehension of each book, and how well he 


liked it. 


The Cumulative Reading Record 


gives you this at less than the cost of 3”X5” 
cards. Simple and interesting for students, it | 


saves everyone’s nerves. 


Ask for a sample 


211 West Sixty-eighth UW bburiacpirt Illinois = 
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The First Book 
for Pre-Induction English! 


Herzberg 
English at Command 


By MAX J. HERZBERG, President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and Principal, 
Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Presents the fundamentals of English 

with a war slant and a personal slant 

that give present-day study of Eng- The book 
lish force and reality. 


Draws upon military services of all your classes 


kinds, nursing, production, civilian 


defense, price control, war-bond buy- need! 
ing, and other timely topics for illus- 

trative material and for a wealth of e 
exercises including interesting co- 

operative projects. $1.32 
Emphasizes democracy and the issues subject to discount 


for which we are fighting. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLas CoLuMBuUS San FRANCISCO 
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asic ENGLIsH is the new language tool 
| A R | C K A R D S whose postwar applications offer 
» A. tremendously exciting opportunities. 


Dr. Richards’ new book explains its 


origins and methods. 
Far from being a substitute for, or offering j 
any threat to, the use of full English where 


that is possible, Basic serves as an introduc- 


tion to it, and as a helpful instrument in its 

furtherex ploration. 
Dr. Richards shows how Basic may be used 

to improve and enrich understanding for 
those of us born to the language of Shake- 

speare and Milton. He discusses the teaching 

of this simplified English, its destined role 

as the world second language, and the aid 


which the sound motion picture, the radio, 
and other recent inventions can be for pur- 
poses of instruction. 

The author at present is Director of the 


Committee on English Language Studies at 
Harvard University. 224 pp. $2.00. A 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK | 


Yor Reading Improvement in 
Senior igh School Use ! 


| DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 


HORIZONS 
MODERN LIVING TOMORROW'S HORIZONS 
ot x ¢ Mail the coupon today for examination copies of these interesting ; 
wee) books! DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS answer the 
FREE problem of how to interest slow-reading pupils and how to improve 
COPIES x their skill in this tool subject. Modern Living and Tomorrow’s 


Horizons are text-workbooks which fascinate every pupil and at 
the same time train important basic reading skills. Included free with each book are two 
standardized reading tests. The series also includes books written at lower levels. To get 
examination copies, fill out the coupon below NOW! 


American Education Press, Inc. Es $43 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

Please send me at once without charge, for examination with a view to use in my school, the books 
checked below: 

MODERN LIVING (Book A) TOMORROW'S HORIZONS (Book B) 
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 CIVILIZATION’S GREATEST 
a0. HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


LIES IN THE SCH 


America in a world at war is depending — 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens. 
+++ Teachers can depend onthese 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No 43 describing our 
elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately HOME 


PRE-INDUCTION HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 
TRAINING ENGLISH In 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


COLUMBUS ATLANTA = LOS: ANGELES PORTLAND) NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS 


FOR WARTIME ENGLISH ACTION 


G YTTING the most for your own time and that of the pupil is impor- 
tant in these days of increased duties and accelerated courses. T'ress- 
ler Practice Books are the answer to the need for efficient, time-saving 
teaching. They operate with a minimum of lost motion and a maximum 
of driving power. Every lesson has an essential duty which it performs 
with efficiency. All illustrative material is provided; directions are clear 
and concise. Activity exercises teach facility of expression. Grammar 
drills are practical yet stimulating, complete, and thorough. Tests are 
provided in separate packages. Answer books are available for teachers. 
Put your classes on a time-saving basis! 


For Gr. [X use Practice Book S ‘For Gr. XI use Practice Book U 
For Gr. X use Practice Book T ‘For Gr. XII use Practice Book V 


These Practice Books are correlated with the English in Action series, but are 
equally useful with any other standard text, or in place of a text. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 


LONDON 


CHICAGO ATLANTA ~— SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


YOUR ENGLISH—Books | and Il 


By Ray Cecil Carter and Robert V. Hunter 


Supervisor and Teacher, respectively, in Albany, New York 


The first two books, for grades seven and eight, herald a series by means 
of which the fundamentals of our language can be taught efficiently and 
effectively. Straightforward in subject matter and style, they profit by 
the experience of recent years, that learning the English language is not 
a recreational process, but requires concentration, application, and 
drive toward well-visualized goals. 


BOOK III, for grade nine, in press 


BOOKS I AND II, each $1.20 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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